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_“Input” improvements seen as major 1960 automation advance 
Personnel: salaries go higher, experienced people are harder to get 
Systems analysis—let’s take the simple, workable approach 
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WILLIAM S. MOORE 
President of 
Moore’s Stores 


THERE ARE 148 modern Moore's stores in 


Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


“NCR Paper saves 


its entire 


yearly cost every six months.” 


“NCR Paper enables us to use a Time Payment Sales 
Contract that helps speed up and increase our credit 
sales. Previously, we used ‘old-fashioned’ carbon 
paper methods that required us to insert and remove 
carbons every time we wrote credit transactions. 
“NCR Paper forms make it possible for our sales 
people to pick up originals and copies as a complete 
unit. Copies are always clear and easy to read. All 
this saves valuable time and encourages our people 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


MOORE'S STORES, NEWARK, OHIO 


to make and write more credit sales. We are delighted 
with the job NCR Paper is doing for us. 

“We estimate the time savings and other advan- 
tages of NCR Paper save us its entire yearly cost 
every six months, thus returning 200% annually on 
our investment.” 


PY Mbsam TI Preeek. 


President, William S. Moore, Inc. 


NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 
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Henry J. Blackford, Jr., Branch Mgr., 
Alex Brown and Sons, Investment Securities, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina: 


“For years, we have been waiting for telephone equip- 
ment like the Call Director. We have it now—and I 
can tell you it’s doing a fine job for us. Our salesmen 
can take calls on any of our eleven lines and handle 
a lot more calls. We’re really enthusiastic about the 
new service, and so are our customers.” 


R. L. Getten, Midway Loan Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota: 


“We were outgrowing our key-box facilities, but still 
weren’t big enough for a switchboard. Your proposal 
of Call Director telephones with intercom really solved 
our problem. Now we’re giving customers the service 
they deserve—and can expand as needed by simply 
using the Call Director’s extra pushbuttons. Congratu- 
lations on the Call Director. It’s terrific!’ 
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Ray K. Deems, President, Friedman-Deems 
and Associates, Columbus, Ohio: 


“We do 90°; of our real estate business by telephone, 
and our new Call Director phones and intercom sys- 
tem have really streamlined our operations. We now 
handle more accounts than ever, and do it faster— 
without adding new people or office space. We figure 
the new system saves us $225-plus per month.” 


The Call Director telephone with Bell System 
intercom could give your business a boost, too. 
Why not call your Bell Telephone business office 
for details? A representative will visit you at 
your convenience. No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
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How Butler Brothers creates 
good “customer impressions” 


Butler Brothers, large Chicago wholesale 
firm, is the sole supplier of merchandise 
to Ben Franklin and Scott Variety Stores 
throughout the country. Orders pour in daily 
to Butler warehouses for widely varied 
quantities and assortments. 

For each order, identical information must 
be written on a multiplicity of forms... 
shipping labels, bills of lading, statement 
lists and other records. Each “customer 
impression” must be accurate and highly 
legible, to avoid errors in shipping and 
billing. 

Butler Brothers has found Addressograph 
Methods ideal for this repetitive writing job. 


All documents for each order are speedily 
and accurately imprinted from Addresso- 
graph plates in one low-cost operation. 
Routing and credit “look-ups” are greatly 
reduced. And, most importantly, customers 
are favorably impressed by the speed and 
accuracy of the system. 

This is just one of many ways Addresso- 
graph Methods save time, cut costs and 
insure accuracy in business operations. Ask 
your nearby Addressograph office to 
demonstrate how they can do the same for 
your business, large or small. Or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


*Trade-Mark 


‘Cutting costs 
is our business 


E. L. Swanson, owner of the Ben Franklin Store in 
Geneva, Ohio, has been dealing with Butler 
Bros. for over 21 years. He states: "I've always 
been pleased with the accuracy of their shipping 
and billing—never found any reason to com- 
plain.” It's a typical customer impression created 
by Butler Brothers’ efficient system. 


e A ddress ograph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS” 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS ° 
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Magnetic ink character sensing is 
a@ major weapon in automation’s 
battle against the input  bottle- 
neck (see page 15). Shown above 
is one such device, a check sorter 
installed by Pitney-Bowes and Na- 
tional Cash Register at Chemical 
NESS Bank New York Trust Company. 
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“Input” improvements major 1960 automation 

advance 

Magnetic ink character reading devices, optical scanners 

promise revolution in input problems and time lag— 

By Robert M. Smith 15 


Automation raises manufacturing efficiency 

New production control system, now being pioneered 

at American Bosch, offers lower manufacturing costs, 

employment stabilization, improved distribution 

By John Allan Rhea 24 


Personnel needs reach new high 

America’s growing industry is offering abundance of jobs, 

peak starting salaries in attempts to fill executive talent pool 

By Edith Conner 32 


Building management’s second team 

Management must improve or replace current executive 

development programs if it is to replenish its ranks 

By Edmond Wright 39 


Let’s take a simple approach to systems 
Observation, common sense most important qualities in analysis 
By Robert Shiff and Alan Negus 48s 


Office design 
Reception area: hub of the office 
By Sidney G. Rodgers 54 


Air conditioning vitalizes office 
By Mary D. Lyons 59 


NOMA report 

Delegates to 41st international NOMA conference 

examined “New Dimensions for Office Executives” 

and found new role for office manager 65 


Tools of the office series 
Intercommunications equipment 
By Lyman Coddington 76 


The road ahead 
(Editorial) 90 
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THERM-O-SEAL:] 


” Continuous 
- Tabulatinig 


ARE FUSED 


a new ‘e 


* Now! THERM-O-SEAL continuous and ‘@ 
e' tabulating forms, featuring economical ‘e 
° carbon construction, save you substantial ‘@ 
¢' time and money. With parts fused together , ‘e 
®, at detachable margins for trouble-free oper- \e 
*' ations, THERM-O-SEAL forms assure you \® 


. of complete form flexibility. Non-slip, non- \e 
\ 
° je 
@, jam operation. No paste! No crimp! No /@ 
@ staples! THERM-O-SEAL 2 to 6-part forms /® 
®' provide all needed copies in continuous ; ® 
® unit sets for top efficiency performance. /® 
vd Telephone your Baltimore Business Forms | ® 
*, Representative today or write us at the / 
ve address below for free samples. ‘s 


u ! 


*; Baltimore Business Forms ' 


) 


a 
P 


a 
° 3134 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Maryland ‘ee 
e 
‘ ‘e 
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Coming Events 


AMA Sixth Annual Summer Pro- 
gram for Executives. Hamilton, 
N. Y., July 6-Aug. 31. 

Sponsor. American Management 

Association. 

Place: Colgate University. 


AMA Simulation Model on Phys- 
ical Distribution. Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., July 6-8 
Sponsor: American Management 

Association. 


Symposium on Computers and 
Data Processing. Estes Park, Colo., 
July 28-29. 

Sponsor: University of Denver. 
Place: Stanley Hotel. 


AMA Seminars on Data Process- 
ing Functions, and Information and 
Reporting Systems. Hamilton, N.Y ., 
Aug. 15-19. 

Sponsor: American Management 

Association. 

Place: Colgate University. 


National ACM Conference. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Aug. 23-25. 
Sponsor: Association of Computing 
Manufacturers. 
Place: Marquette University. 


Sixth Annual NAFM Supply, 
Equipment, and Fabric Fair, Chica- 
go, Aug. 27-30. 

Sponsor: National Association of 

Furniture Manufacturers. 

Place: Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


AMA Seminar on Data Processing 
Evaluation. Hamilton, N. Y., Aug. 
29-31. 
Sponsor: American Management 
Association. 


Place: Colgate University. 


Twentieth Joint Annual Meeting 
of ASW A and AWSCPA. Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 22-24. 

Sponsors: American Society of Wo- 
men Accountants and American 
Woman's Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants. 

Place: Hotel Warwick. 


National Business Forms Confer- 
ence. St. Louis, Sept. 14-17. 
Sponsor: National Business Forms 

Associates. 

Place: Chase Park Plaza Hotel. 


Execurama Business Exposition. 
Los Angeles, Sept. 27-29. 
Sponsor: Vhe Stromme Co. 
Place: Hollwwood Palladium. 
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“We have a special mailing of 
checks four times a year. Sales puts 
on a mail promotion in Spring and 
Fall. To get out the six mailings, we 
had to draft a lot of our own girls, 
and bring in teen-agers after school. 
We had six weeks of bedlam every 
year, and a mad scramble to get 
back on our regular work schedules 
after every mailing. 

“Then we got smart and brought 
in the little Pitney-Bowes folder and 
inserter. Now one girl handles all six 
mailings. Peace, it’s wonderful!” 

The Model 3300-FH is a small 
combined folding-inserting machine 
—that folds and stuffs into envelopes 
500 single sheet enclosures within 
eight minutes. 

The 3300-FH handles cards, price 
lists, invoices, booklets, bulletins, 
even stapled sheets. It is easy to set 


Pitney-Bowes 
* Folders & Inserters 


Made by the originator of the postage meter ... 139 offices in the 
U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 


mailing meant 
scene! © 
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and operate, adds greater work 
capacity; helps avoid interruptions, 
the diversion of office girls from their 
regular jobs, overtime, and _ hiring 
temporary workers. The inserter unit 
can be used separately with any PB 
folding machine. 

Ask any Pitney-Bowes office for 
details, or send for free illustrated 
booklet and case histories. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal 
rates, including recently 
increased parcel post rates. 


The 3100 Inserter is a 
larger, high capacity 
model, that will stuff up 
to six enclosures, at 
speeds as high as 6,000 
per hour. It can also be 
attached to a Pitney- 
Bowes postage meter 
mailing machine that 
meter stamps and 
seals envelopes 

after stuffing. 


7 
PiITNEY-BOWES, INC. | 
2968 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free C2 illustrated booklet and “case 
studies” on PB Folding and Inserting Ma- 
chines; CO Postal Rate Chart. 
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Mylar adds new sparkle to sales aids 
... longer life to valuable papers 


Laminate film of ““Mylar’’* gives sales literature dramatic bril- 
liance that invites readership . . . encourages action. Valuable 
papers get lasting protection against dirt, moisture, tampering 
or mutilation. ‘“Mylar’’* polyester film won’t yellow or crack 
with age. It can be applied by small, desk-size machine, or by 
hand, using pressure-sensitive sheets. 

Isn’t all this worth the few cents more ‘“‘Mylar’’ costs? Ask 
your dealer today about laminating with ‘‘Mylar’”’. Du Pont 
Co., Film Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*“Mylar” is Du Pont's reg- . 
istered trademark for its poly- OU PONT 


ester film. Du Pont manu fac- bel YL A R 


tures the base material ~~ - 
“Mylar” — not finished lami- cihamanendl 

eeits thei, BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING POLvEes 
+ « » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Paperwork can sink ship, 
Goldstein warns conference 


Paperwork can sink a battleship, 
Leon Goldstein, systems engineer of 
American Business Systems, warned 
the first Rutgers University Confer- 
ence on Business Systems and Data 
Processing, held recently in New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

The conference brought together 
54 systems, procedures, and data 
processing managers to consider 
methods to attack the mounting 
business paperwork. 

Goldstein focused attention on the 
extent of this paperwork growth by 
pointing out that if all the paper 
involved in the construction of a 
battleship were heaped on its deck, 
the ship would sink. 

Accordingly, he suggested two ap- 
proaches to this paper problem. One 
is better control of forms used; the 
second is the use of techniques 
which combine all the desired infor- 
mation to solve a problem. 

Goldstein reported that through 
the use of multi-form sets, as many 
as 16 forms can be prepared in one 
operation, and nine on tabulating 
equipment. 

“The research work which pre- 
cedes the development of these time 
saving forms accounts for 85 per 
cent of their success,” he pointed out. 


““Imagineering’’ encouraged 


“Use imagination, creative think- 
ing, and ‘imagineering’ to develop 
the kind of form that will take all 
the ingredients and parlay them in 
combination,” he said. 

Horace Rush, office and manage- 
ment administrator of the New Jer- 
say Office Supply Company, added 
that the key to successful change- 
over to procedure planning lies in 
“selling” the idea rather than “tell- 
ing” the idea to systems personnel. 

He suggested that procedures 
planners begin by observing the cler- 
ical evolutions in all areas of the 
concern and then devise a system to 
meet these needs. “Just because a 
system has worked for some one 
company does not guarantee that it 
will succeed for yours,” he warned. 

To start a program, Rush said, 
the planner must understand the 
broad goals of the system, be ready 
to guide the thinking of those in- 
volved, and integrate their contri- 
butions with the overall plan. 
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Looking for real value? Try Eastern’s economical MANIFEST Line —Dupli- EXCLUSIVE E-Z START . 
cator, Mimeo, or Bend. No fuzz, no lint, no curl; you get trouble-free produc- x 

tion at highest speeds... sharper, more readable copies, too. Manifest Papers es Bs gry hoawe ae 
come in standard office sizes. Waterproof wrapped. Ask your Eastern Fran- and 
chised Merchant for samples in white and handsome colors. Or write us direct. a 
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One writing does it for any type 
order-billing operation when you use 
flexible Bruning Copyflex copying ma- 
chines. You eliminate clerical rewrit- 
ing and retyping, get shipments and 
invoices to customers, days earlier! 


Key to Copyfiex flexibility is the 


- original translucent order form. This 
can be a preprinted single sheet or a 
: part of a snap-out or continuous form. 

i" On this original order form, data can 


be added or changed as necessary 
and copies made at any point to serve 
as shipping copies, stock- picking 


Copyflex System Takes the Writing 
and Waiting out of Order-Billing! 


copies, factory orders, and finally 
invoices. For multiple shipments, re- 
producible copies can be made of the 
original to serve as “originals” for 
reproduction of as many sets of ship- 
ping, production, and invoice copies 
as necessary. 


Ideal for business operations, Copy- 
flex gives you sharp, black-on-white 
copies (or color coded)... at only a 
penny each for materials for letter 
size! Why wait when you can put an 
end to costly writing and waiting in 
your company by mailing coupon now. 


a | Leasing may help business 


_ modernize its office work 


Electric typewriters, accounting 
machines, copying equipment, spe- 
cial filing systems, and electronic 
computers have multiplied the cost 
of equipping even a modest-sized 
office to the point where almost any 
expansion, modernization, or change 
involves major capital outlay. 

This is the view of G. F. Walters, 
chairman of Acme Associates, Inc., 
Chicago leasing company, who 
points out that a growing number 
of companies solve this problem by 
leasing, rather than owning, their 
office equipment. 

Walters agrees with many office 
management experts that there is 
hardly a business that could not 
benefit immediately by installation 
of electronic systems for providing 
management with more and better 
information, data storage and proc- 
essing machines, instant-access files, 
automated accounting systems, and 
other improvements to save time 
and labor. 

Such new systems usually result 
in substantial savings in’ personnel 
costs as well as greater management 
efhiciency, yet business managers are 
understandably reluctant to tie up 
lines of credit or deplete working 
capital. For them, leasing may hold 
the solution. 


Plans are flexible 


“Management must realize,” Wal- 
ters comments, “that even the 
most modern office equipment does 
not make profits simply because you 
own it; your profits result from the 
use of equipment. Leasing offers all 
of the profit-making potential olf 
utilization without the drawbacks 
ol ownership.” 

Leasing plans can be drawn up 
to cover as little as one typewriter 
or duplicator, or as much as an 
entire office full of the latest auto- 
mated machines, plus the desks, 
filing cabinets, movable partitions, 


(BRUNING ) 
Copytlex, 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please send me information on Copyflex 
for Order-Billing. 


Sent. 7-K 


and even wastebaskets that go with 
the machines. Lease agreements are 
often “open-ended” to permit addi- 
tion of other items as_ they 
needed. 

Walters emphasizes that leasing 
is not a substitute for adequate 


are 


working capital or ability to borrow, 


but rather a financial tool that en- 


Name Title 

c ad 

Address 

City County —_____Sttote 
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ables the executive to make the 
best possible use of his assets. 
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Hammermill Graphicopy Papers 
make your printing jobs 
come out sharp and clear 


ayy 


Hammermill makes Graphicopy* 
Papers in all the grades, weights, 
colors and finishes you need. You can 
turn out good-looking offset jobs 

on 271 of them. Each has its own 


order number. For example,“10-020”. 


That stands for Hammermill Bond, 
814 x 11, white, substance 20, 
Rippletone finish. You don’t have 
to mention the grade, size, 


color or weight of the paper you want. 


Just the number. 
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Use stencil duplicating papers? 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and 
Graphicopy Papers give you 212 
hard-working, lint-free varieties. 
The order number for each Graphicopy 
item is listed on Hammermill’s new, 
11°4, x 278% wall chart — the 
Graphicopy Paper Selection Guide. 
Get one from your Hammermill 
supplier or write Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1471 East Lake Road, 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 

Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 
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If you work with spirit and gelatin 
duplicators, you have a choice of 157 
Hammermill duplicator papers. 

They give outstandingly bright, 
sharp copies. Hammermill makes 
Double-Purpose Master Paper, too — 
for long and short runs. All 
Hammermill Graphicopy Papers are 
cut square and free from curl. 
Voisture-proof ream wrappers seal in 
the Hammermill quality and 
guarantee fast-running performance. 


E-Z Carry Pal* 
lifts out — saves 
time, tempers 

and fingernails. 


*Patent Pending 
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Mechanize words to 
lower paperwork costs 


Teletype tape reading and punching equipment offers a 
direct method of reducing paperwork costs by saving time— 
mechanizing such functions as: 


e@ Sending information from one office to another, between plants, 
across country, even overseas. The Teletype Model 28 tape 

reader (above left) will transmit to one destination, or to 

many destinations simultaneously. 


e@ Recording and storing data in tape. The Teletype Model 28 
punch (above right) will produce tape as a by-product of send- 
receive operations or it can be used to combine data from several 
sources in one tape. 


@ Repeating fixed data such as addresses, invoice information and 
other reusable data, is a tape specialty. 

The Teletype tape reader and tape punch may be used 
individually or in combination with other Teletype equipment. 
These units are compatible with existing communications facilities. 
They are also compatible with many business machines, to further 
extend their usefulness and cost-saving potential. 

Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment for the Bell 
System and others who require the finest in data communications. 
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Send-Receive Page Printer Automatic Send-Receive Set 


FREE Model 28 line folder. Write Dept. 35G, 
4100 Fullerton Avenue., Chicago 39, Illinois 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


sussinviary ofr Western Electric Company INC. 
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With the Editors 


THE SORCERER’S APPRENTICE 


MOST of us pay sanctimonious lip service to the ideal of 
efficiency in the office. Recognizing that systems analysis 
has brought significant savings—in time and money—to 
the clerical work cycle, we diligently search for every 
possible short cut in the processing of data, and ruthlessly 
eliminate every redundancy to be found in our work. 


But improvements in the routine handling of the main 
stream of vital information, which the office exists to 
manipulate and process, are all too often matched by 
accretions in totally unnecessary work. It seems that for 
every inconsistency in actual work routine that we iden- 
tify and eliminate, someone, somewhere is ready with a 
new and superfluous item to be fed into the company’s 
communications channels. 


Computer installations are notorious examples. Too 
many machines are being used, not to accomplish neces- 
sary work more efficiently than manual systems, but 
rather to expand and extend the total amount of work 
done. The effect: a deluge of information, in greater 
detail than ever before, going to more people than ever 
before. The result of the effect: executives more besieged 
by paperwork than ever before. 


er} 


It’s all rather reminiscent of the Sorcerer's apprentice, 
_ who was unable to stop the flood he himself had caused. 
On a smaller, individual scale, too, many of us are guilty 
of the same fault—the same tendency to fall into the 
alluring but unproductive patterns postulated in Parkin- 
son’s Law. Too many junior executives—and, for that 
matter, altogether too many senior ones—feel they in- 
crease their importance in direct ratio to the number ol 
papers, reports, memos, analyses they can send out 
through the company. The longer the memo, the larger 
the distribution list, the higher the stature of the source, 
presumably. 


PEP EPEREPEEEEEEOEEEEEE EEE ETE 


It may be fun, but is it business? It takes the time of 


eceive Set the dictator, which presumably is not too serious, since 
enc he wouldn't be writing it if he had anything more im- 
inois portant to do. But it takes the time of a secretary as 


well, of the duplicating machine operator, the messenger, 
and, ultimately of all the various people throughout the 
company who receive it. 


® 
F We have enough—more than enough—paperwork clut- 


tering our companies simply because no one has yet 
caught up with the outmoded routine, the unwanted 
report, the circuitous system still grinding away in some 
remote corner. Let’s guard against the creation of new 
MY INC. and grandiose broadsides born on a dull afternoon when 
there isn’t much work to be done. | 
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How Royal McBee 


at Cadillac Gage. 


Cadillac Gage gets tight production and labor control...reduces 


cuts office automation down to size 


clerical costs by 30% with easy-to-use Automatic Keysort 


NEED: fast, accurate management reports for control- 
ling production of ultra-precision units—and a 475- 
man work force. 


Company: West Coast Division, Cadillac Gage, lead- 
ing manufacturer of electric-hydraulic servo valve 
assemblies for missiles and aircraft. 


SoLuTION: the easy-to-use, low-cost machines and 
punched cards of Automatic Keysort Data Processing. 


Metuop: Keysort punched cards, mechanically code- 
notched with required information for rapid sorting, 
are created as original documents for 1) material 
planning, 2) job-routing and 3) labor distribution. 
Upon completion of each job, the accounting de- 
partment automatically processes the collected in- 
formation with the Keysort Tabulating Punch—in- 
ternally coding the cards with actual and estimated 


time of job. This unique machine then automatically 
produces a tabulation of variance in work time by 
work center and order number. 


Resutt: with the comprehensive, on-time reports 
made possible by Automatic Keysort, Cadillac Gage 
is now able to pinpoint any job in the plant . . . can 
determine the cost of labor and the total time spent 
on each job by department and individual clock num- 
ber. Knowing where they stand, management can act 
at once to correct a profit-losing situation. Best of all, 
it's done without specialized personnel. Without re- 
strictive procedures. And at remarkably low cost. 


For a detailed report on Automatic Keysort Data 
Processing at Cadillac Gage, call your nearby Royal 
McBee Data Processing Representative, or write 
Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing Division, 
Port Chester, New York for Case History 977. 


ROYAL MCBEE - data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS 


14 Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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“INPUT” IMPROVEMENTS MAJOR ’60 ADVANCE 


Magnetic ink character reading 
devices, optical scanners 
promise revolution in input 
problems and time lag— 


By ROBERT M. SMITH 


INCREASINGLY SHARP — even aggressive com- 
petition between major computer manulacturers — 

Rapid advances in the development of “missing link” 
equipment — equipment which eliminates the necessity 
for manual translation of information coming from 
scattered points outside a company into some “lan- 
guage” acceptable to automatic data processing lines 
within the central ofhice 

Great emphasis on the potentialities of “photomen 
ory” units—units which can otler high speed random 
access to microfilm records of basic source documents 
not suitable for entry in a computer's “memory.” 


New devices make it possible, 


at least in theory, for different 


companies to automate all com- 


munications with each other. 
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These are some of the major new developments that 
have characterized the first six months of the sixties, 
the decade when many experts believe automation will 
come into its full potential for the average company. 

Perhaps the most significant advances have been 
those registered in the development of both magnetic 
ink character recognition, and optical scanning—each a 
possible path to completely automatic translation of 
printed characters to tape or cards. The meaning: 
elimination of the manual step always heretofore need- 
ed in most data processing systems—the translation of 
printed legible information into some medium accept- 
able to machine processing. 


Two new developments speed input 


Very large companies—such as Sylvania and Carbo- 
rundum—have bypassed this step by the use of leased 
wires. A document created in the field was typed on a 
tape-punching machine. Then the tape could be put 
directly on a sending wire, reproducing data in legible 
form at the receiving end, and also creating a duplicate 
of itself. This second tape could be entered directly on 
tape reading processing machines, or converted auto- 
matically to magnetic tape for entry into an electronic 
system. 

Two major developments—one relatively new, one 


Incoming telegraph messages received on tape 


that has been in existence a few years but is being heav- 
ily promoted now— seem to promise that many of the 
advantages offered by leased wires will be available 
soon to companies of relatively small size, or compan- 
ies with a number of scattered communications points. 

Western Union for some years has had what it calls 
custom-printed telegraphic forms—form messages pre- 
printed on telegraph blanks which could be supplied 
to scattered points in routine communication with a 
headquarters office—salesmen in the field, warehouses, 
dealers, customers. By simply entering variable infor- 
mation in the blanks on the forms, and depositing the 
completed message at the nearest Western Union of- 
fice, a report was completed. 

But for companies which are large enough to boast 
a computer or tape reading processing machines at 
headquarters, the system offers even further advantages. 
For, in such instances, a Western Union teleprinter can 
be installed at the receiving office, and incoming mes- 
sages can be telegraphed directly to the office. The tele- 
printer creates a legible copy of the information flowing 
in on a duplicate of the sending form, and also creates 
a second punched tape carrying this same variable in- 
formation. This tape, on a tape-to-card, or tape-to- 
magnetic tape converter can automatically enter the 
incoming information directly into the data processing 
system. 


New systems offer possibility of bridging the input gap .. 
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And there is no need whatever for leased wires. 
A thousand small distribution or sales points—even 
individual dealers, if they are supplied with the pre- 
printed forms—can all feed information into the cen- 
tral office in a form which makes it immediately con- 
vertible to machine language. 

Manual conversion of incoming data into machine 
language is completely eliminated at the receiving 
station. 


Optical scanning developing fast 


This Western Union system has been available for 
some time, but the company is now promoting its use 
much more heavily. What is comparatively new in the 
field of automatic data translation, however, is the 
optical scanning principle, which offers the same pos- 
sibility of automatic conversion of manually prepared 
outside data into machine language. 

In optical scanning, a typed or printed message can 
be “read” by a machine which will convert the infor- 
mation on the message directly into punched cards or 
magnetic tape for computer input. 


JULY 1960 
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Similarly, the rapid development of magnetic ink 
characters, which can also be read by machines, has 
also tended to eliminate the long and expensive con- 
version of manually entered data into machine lan- 
guage. The magnetic ink devices, however, are useful 
primarily for documents that are prepared by the proc- 
essing company, sent out to customers, and eventually 
returned to the processing center. Bank checks are an 
obvious example. The characters must be imprinted on 
the document in magnetic ink—and the preparation of 
such magnetic ink symbols or characters is a slow and 


painstaking process not always within the ability of 
the average printer. 
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Sales Manager 
sees reports 


earlier! 


€) 


< 
@ MAILOPENER 
Pirney-Bowes, Inc. 
2958 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


. originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


s 


bed 


Pitney-Bowes 


Big deal in Des Moines? Prospect 
peeved in Pittsburgh? The sooner your 
sales manager gets his call reports, the 
sooner he can take action. A time-saving 
MailOpener provides this benefit. 


@ A MailOpener snips a hairline edge off 
an envelope instantly, without damaging 
the contents. It handles envelopes of any 
size, weight and stock. There are three 
models, hand and electric. 


e@ A MailOpener helps all departments 
by speeding up the delivery of incoming 
mail. It is a worthwhile time saver even 
in the smallest office. Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration 
in your office—no obligation. Or write 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of 
postal rates, including recently increased 
parcel post rates. 


Quickly chart management action, facts or trends 
with ACME VISIBLE CONTROL PANELS 


Acme Control Panels adapt to your 
exact needs: Unlimited charting pos- 
sibilities. Transparent colored signals 


a 
| Quotas | 


7 — 
-) sunsets | a | 
PRODUCTION ; ee | ch 


i WVENTORIES 


capers 


| sempouces | 


|| otsparcHine 


‘ o— 
MACHINE LOADING <— 


This new style continuous RIBBON PANEL makes “instant” ba’ 


flag due dates, 
quotas, goals. Signals slide smoothly 


reorder levels, 


. Override or by-pass each other. 


VISIBLE 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 


2107 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. | 
Please send colorful booklet on new | 
Acme Visible Visual Control Panels and | 
their many uses. | am interested in | 
a __type of record. | 
NAME_ POSITION. ae 
COMPANY ical — | 
On ee | 
CITY ___ STATE ZONE | 

Po 


| Scanners not new 


By contrast, an optical scanner 
can read ordinary typed characters, 
as long as the scanner is gaited to 
the particular typewriter font used 
to enter the information at its point 
of origin. 

Actually, optical scanning, even 
though it is making its largest im- 
pact now, is as old in principle as 
the magnetic ink character recogni- 
tion systems that have, to date, been 
lar better received. An optical scan- 
ning machine was first built back in 
1954 for the Bank of America by 
David Shepard, who had first con- 
ceived the idea of optical scanning 
while working in a Federal agency 
during the war. The optical scan- 
ner, developed to read travelers 
checks, linked into an 
integrated data processing system, 
the other units of which were to be 
built for the bank by the Stanford 
Research Institute. 


was to be 


The design of the checks which 
were to be processed delayed the 
application of optical scanning de- 
vices badly. The dateline on the 
Bank of America checks was printed 
directly above the numbers which 
the machine reader would have to 
recognize. When handwritten 
date entries of the persons using the 
checks crossed the printed numbers 


the 


inany way, the scanner was unable 
to read the printed numbers accu 
rately. And, of course, the varving 
the bank's 
tomers did exactly that. 


handwritings ol Cus- 


The bank and Stanford gave up 
the optical scanning principle, and 
plumped for magnetic ink characte 
recognition, which was not aflected 
by any handwritten entries, even 
though the descenders of some ol 
the handwritten” letters or dates 
might cross the imprinted magnetic 
characters. 

And, finally, when the American 
Banking Association decided that it 
that all banks stand- 


ardize on some kind of a common 


Was essential 


language, magnetic characters were 
chosen. 

Meanwhile, Shepard continued to 
work on his principle: optical scan- 
ning. He eliminated the intertfer- 
ence danger by using a glossy ink 
for his characters, and building his 
machine to recognize only the char- 
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acters printed in the glossy ink. He 
had formed the Intelligent Ma- 
chines Research Corp., in  Arling- 
ton, Va., to manufacture the scan- 
ners, and by the late fifties had 
made his first major sales, to the 
Reader's Digest, and to the Farring- 
ton Manufacturing Company, which 
bought the machine for leasing in 
conjunction with its own credit 
card and Charga-plate services. Far- 
rington quickly became 1.M.R.’s 
leading customer, and early in 1959, 
Farrington bought Intelligent Ma- 
chines, and installed Shepard as its 
vice president in charge ot research | 
and development. 
Other manufacturers follow 
Meanwhile, other manutacturers, 
seeing many of the bugs eliminated 
from the optical scanning principle, 
had not been idle. National Cash, 


a pioneer in magnetic ink character 
announced 


recognition, now has 
that it too has an optical scanning 
device, and IBM and RCA, al 
though neither now has an optical 
scanner in) production, are both 
working on models. 

Whoever finally takes the lead in 
optical scanning, it seems perfectly 
evident that the machines are here 
to stay—and that their use will 
mushroom within the next few 
years. Although limited mostly to 
credit card billing, bank dividend 
check processing, and subscription 
fulfillment operations to date, then 
possible extensions to other com- 
mercial and 
vious. Since the machines can read 
any alphabetic or numeric charac- 
ters, as long as they are adjusted to 
the particular typewriter face used 
on the input documents, they have 
obvious utility for automatic input 
of all documents, created within a 
single company, or between a single 
company and its dealers, no matter 
where such dealers are located. Or, 
they could be used to automaticaily 
process the figures lor all cash reg- 
ister tapes in a department store. 
Inventory reports from scattered lo- 
cations could be read by optical 
scanning devices at a company’s 
headquarters, and entered automat- 
ically into either a computer or 
punched card processing cycle. 


business uses are ob- 


Already, optical scanning devices 


have been tested in a limited way 
by the Post Office, which has a unit 
that can read typed addresses on 
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envelopes for 20 major cities, 
and automatically sort the envelopes 
by city. The Air Force is using opti- 
cal scanning to convert typed pages 
automatically into punched paper 
tape. The tape, put on a teletype, 
can then transmit the entire typed 
page to distant stations. 
Potentially, at least, the whole 
idea of optical scanning opens the 
possibility of entirely separate com- 
panies automating to a high degree 
their dealings with cach other. Sup- 
pliers could give consistent cus- 


eee > Ny ee, 


tomers pre-printed forms (as is al- 
ready being done with the Western 
Union custom-printed telegraphic 
forms). An order could be typed 
directly on the supplied form by a 
clerk in the customer's office, and 
then transmitted either by mail or 
telegraph to the supplier. If wired 
in, the order information could go 
directly into punched paper tape for 
direct conversion to magnetic tape 
or punched cards. Hf mailed in, the 
order could be scanned optically 
and converted immediately into a 


With transparent, easy-to-use Type-Ons by 


Ate, 


(Patented— Others Pending) 


No Cutting . . . No Inserting . . . No Moistening . . . 
No Smearing . . . Just Type and Attach! 


SUPERIOR-TABBIES TYPE-ONS work like magic! You type or write 
directly on the acetate, watch the heading appear under the protective 
cover where it cannot smear, will not fade. 


Then you lift the Type-Ons from the paper backing and attach to file 
folder, manual, catalog, etc.; Tabbies adhere to any material, including 
acetate. Transparent skirt does not hide material on tabbed sheet 
edges. Choice of six edge colors. Pre-cut widths available: ee ae 


1%”, 2”, 3” (2” pictured). 


SUPERIOR-TABBIES are also available in pre-printed stock sets, 
insertables, made-to-order sets, color signals and file folder protectors. 
Write for complete catalog and price list, or see your stationer—but 
remember the name, Superior-Tabbies. 


swrnot Tabbies 


900 N. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
SUperior 7-4835 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 
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COMPARE ADDRESSING COSTS 


| & and youll select the Model 10 
_ Seriptomatie Addressing Machine! 


~ 


SAVINGS PLUS 
Combination of addressing equipment and 
punch card procedures without sacrifices 
or compromises. 

Card master that can contain record of the 
individual ... that can be updated with addi- 
tional information ... that prints drect/y to a 
wide variety of mailing pieces. 

Card master from which a hand impression 
can be taken at the files. 

Mechanized statistical audit directly from 
punched card masters . . . automatic in-filing 
and extraction. 

Minimum file space (120 to the inch!) 


Selectively print and/or skip without rear- 
ranging master file. 


COST OF NEAREST COMPETING EQUIPMENT VERSUS SCRIPTOMATIC MODEL 10 


I a i stes s4 Gio cles coe aie oa $1,722 ONS 6d, 4 dined on ose ede $1,990 i 
NE ald cc aeie anh are atk ck Sd nels ena es =, I hhh xe. diac eae ware a hs acetarde aed ahee 690 
i ee ee RE NE 500 olvie bln esd 6 sob ee 670 
(Typical Case History) 21,000 Plates* (Typical Case History) 21,000 Master Cards, * 
embossed and assembled.............. 1,690 typed, including transfer paper, etc....... 362 
Required Filing Equipment............. 339 Required Filing Equipment............. 53 

Total Cost $6,181 Total Cost $3,765 


*Every installation has specific requirements. Use this typical comparison as a guide for determining 
your relative costs. The more masters you require the greater the gap of cost comparison between 
Scriptomatic Card Masters and other address plates or stencils. 


THE MORE YOU GROW THE MORE YOU SAVE... WITH SCRIPTOMATIC MODEL 10 


Designed to bring Scriptomatic list handling advantages within reach of small list users, the new Model 10 
actually saves you more as your operations and your mailing lists grow. For example, costs for handling a 
list of 50,000 names with Machine X would be $9,102.00, as compared to Scriptomatic cost of $4,338.00. 
For 100,000 names, compare Machine X at $14,052.00 with the Scriptomatic Model 10 at $5,325.00! 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN “ADVANCED APPROACH TO ADDRESSING AND DATA WRITING” TODAY. 


Scriptomatic Prints from Typewritten Cards—Double the Flexibility—Half the Cost! 


| Seriptomatic_ jf SCRIPTOMATIC, INC. * 1111 Vine Street * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Modern Addressing — Data Writing Machines and Methods $1002 
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Photomemory benefits | 
medium acceptable to machine 
processing. 

That is perhaps the most signifi- | 
cant development that has come | i 
e . _ a | 


into prominence during the first 
half of this year: a growing sophisti- 
cation concerning methods of whip- 
ping the input problem, a closing 
down of the serious gap which has 
so far existed in most integrated 
data processing applications. 


TS LESS — 


Another concept that has come 
into prominence during the first 
six months of this year is that of 
the “photomemory” unit—the unit | 
which can offer high-speed access to | 
miniaturized images of original | 
source documents, letters, plans, etc. 
for human viewing. This magazine, | 
in its January Trends and Forecast 
issue, prophesied that the develop- | 
ment of such units would be as im- 
portant during the 1960’s as had 
been the development of electronic 
computers during the fifties. 


Since publication of that article, | 
business interest in the potentials | 
offered by automatic retrieval of | 
legible source information in the | 
form of microfilm records has grown 
tremendously. Speaking before the 
sixth annual electronics conference 
of the American Management Asso- | 
ciation, held in New York at the | 
beginning of March, John Waddell, 
of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, said: | 


Soh ert eels 
aie * 


“Let’s consider the economics of | i 
size of electronic (computer) mem- | § 
ory. For our own use in considering | 
the feasibility of computer applica- 
tion, we calculated that the cost of | 
storing essential facts about a deed 
on magnetic tape was 500 characters ‘7 2 
per dollar, and that we could get Be. 
about 25,000 characters per cubic | 
inch. | 


} 


Acco binders secure records, invoices, catalogs, 
safely—papers can’t slip out. No needless bulk! 


“But using photographic data 
processing methods, we would get | 
1,000 characters per dollar and 


2,000,000 per cubic inch.” | Unlike ordinary binders, trim, space-saving Acco 

Advances in “information re- binders slim to their contents—whether 1 sheet or 
trieval” have come about mainly } am £7 36 ¢ up. 
through the use of high-speed ac- 1000 sheets. 5 colors. Many Sizes fi om ¢ P 


cess methods to microfilm images. 


Microfilm records have been com- ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet ? 
bi 1 witl hed cards “IdeasThat Save Time and Space 
ined with punched cards, to per- nanaiiiieianiandiiamiaanat. aa 
mit punched card selection and GENUINE PRESSBOARD BIND 


ri , : : Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, 
withdrawal techniques to_ isolate A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
and produce a given individual rec- 


ord at high speed. Film chips, while | 
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Aluminum Plates 
in Under 2 Minutes 
Copying Machine! 


Remember, there is no substitute 
for the speed, simplicity, 
reproduction perfection 
and economy of the 


Insist on Gevacopy 
... by Gevaert 


io tO«? 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(0 Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, “The Gevacopy Aluminum Offset Plate.” 


00 Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs, 
NAME 


Competition grows 

not so adaptable to use with exist- 
ing data processing equipment ay 
the aperture cards, offer even 
greater savings of space, and high 
speed access to any given record 
when used with special photomem- 
ory units. 

Suggested this magazine's Jan- 
uary article as the ultimate devel- 
opment in marrying photomemory 
techniques to electronic computer 
techniques, to provide a complete 
automated data processing _ se- 
quence within a company: 

“Perhaps even more important, 
however, are the implications of 
rapid access photomemory units in 
tandem with computers. Such units 
could relieve the great pressure foi 
storage space in a computer mem- 
ory. Instead of storing great quanti- 
ties of facts and figures, a computer 
memory could be used as the master 
index for the information con- 
tained in photomemory. A query to 
the computer could produce direc- 
tions which would activate the auto- 
matic selection techniques now  be- 
ing developed to retrieve graphic 
information. In a matter of seconds, 
one developer could produce hard 
copies of source documents or even 
of summary documents originally 
produced by the computer.” 

Thus, the two most significant de- 
velopments for business automation 
in the first six months of 1960 have 
come not in computers, but in the 
area ol associated machines which 
tied into a computer system, extend 
the advantages of automatic process: 
ing to areas where manual process- 
ing has been necessary until now. 

But in the field of heavy elec- 
tronic equipment, major manufac- 
turers have displayed a significant 
change in their competitive meth- 
ods so far this year. This year, for 
the first time, one manulacture) 
conceded that his company to date 
has sunk considerably more money 
into computer development than it 
has made from sales. But, he im- 
plied, so had most other manutac- 
turers. “Phe theory: to be one of the 


surviving organizations once less 
well-financed makers have’ been 


forced out of the field. 

The competition's getting rough- 
er, which probably means that new 
computer developments will be 
coming along at a faster rate during 
the lew vears ahead. 
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PHOTOSTAT PORTABLE MICROFILM CAMERA 
GOES WHERE YOUR RECORDS ARE 


As easy to carry as a portable typewriter, the Photostat* 
camera goes where your records are—next desk, next room, 
next state. Its 21 Ibs. include self-contained carrying case. 


EXCLUSIVE MAGAZINE FEED gives you one-second loading. 
No threading film through rollers. Just drop the magazine into 
place, snap the lock—and you're ready to microfilm. 

You can remove, reinsert, or interchange magazines in the 
light. You keep related records on one magazine without wast- 
ing time or film. 

Magazines come in 10-, 25- and 50-ft. lengths. 


EXCLUSIVE SELF-ADJUSTING THROAT opens automatically 
to 4”, taking multiple documents in booklet form or stapled 
or paper-clipped sheets. 

The entire width of your image—up to 11.6”—is sharp and 
clear, because the camera uses the most central part of the 
lens eye. 

*Registered trade name of Photostat Corporation 
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PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
DEPT. BL-1 ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
Itek CORPORATION 
PHOTOSTAT is a trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Please send me more information on the Photostat portable microfilm camera 


You can film continuous forms of any length. The open rear 
tray easily handles exiting documents. 


LOW COST. These savings make the Photostat portable micro- 

film camera the most economical camera on the market. 

1. You save on initial cost. The low price of the camera even 
includes carrying case. 

2. You save on time and labor The camera films 80 ft. per 
minute—the equivalent of 92 letters or 192 checks. 

3. You save on film because you get a 24x reduction. 


COMPACT. The Photostat camera when opened takes up only 
22” x 12” x 1314” of space. 

For a demonstration of how this camera can simplify record 
keeping for you, contact your nearest Photostat Corporation 
sales and service office, or send us the coupon. 

We can also help you find the answers to a wide variety of 
other paperwork problems because— 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
MEANS ALL THESE... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 
equipment and supplies 

PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFICE COPYING 
equipment and supplies 
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Data on production schedules, service requirements, engineering changes are 
key-punched onto IBM cards at American Bosch Division, Springfield, Mass. 
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AUTOMATION SLASHES PAPERWORK, 
RAISES MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY 


New production control system, now being pioneered 
at American Bosch, offers lower manufacturing costs, 
employment stabilization, improved distribution 


By JOHN ALLAN RHEA 


“THE CONVENTIONAL wisdom 
protects the continuity in social 
thought and action . . . But there 
are also grave drawbacks and even 
dangers in a system of thought 
which by its very nature and design 
avoids accommodation to circum- 
stances until change is dramatically 
forced upon it. In large areas of 
economic affairs the march of events 
.. . has again left the conventional 
wisdom sadly obsolete,” wrote econ- 
omist John Kenneth Galbraith in 
The Affluent Society. 

One sector of this conventional 
wisdom, long revered by business- 
men, is that lower inventories are 
somehow a desirable goal. Another, 
of more recent standing, is that 
data processing systems necessarily 
increase the amount of paperwork 
and that this also is desirable. 

The reverse has been true in both 
cases since American Bosch Divi- 
sion, Springfield, Mass., installed a 
production control system that com- 
putes an entire manufacturing cycle 
when activated by a single punched 
card. Known as the Management 
Operating System (MOS), _ this 
method has saved American Bosch 
$60,000 in paperwork costs alone 
during the past six months. Inven- 
tories have risen 10 per cent to a 
more economical level, and the 
number of pieces of paper needed 
to control production has dropped 
from 261,000 to 203,000 a year. 

MOS was developed by IBM to 
utilize existing random access “‘hard- 
ware,” such as the RAMAC 305 
used at American Bosch, a division 
of American Bosch Arma Corpora- 

tion. The only innovations are the 

“software,” or programs, which au- 
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tomatically control the six basic 
manufacturing functions: sales fore- 
casting, materials planning, inven- 
tory management, plant scheduling, 
dispatching work through the plant, 
and operation evaluation. 

The broad economic implications 
of this system are that it could 
enable virtually all American man- 
ufacturers to produce goods more 
economically, replace employment 
fluctuation with inventory fluctua- 
tion, and distribute goods when and 
where they are needed. The result- 
ing lower costs, more stable employ- 
ment, and fuller utilization of 
production could strengthen the 
American economy to meet its 
present challenges. 

In many ways American Bosch 
exemplifies the dilemma of the 
nation’s industry. As a manufac- 
turer of diesel fuel injection equip- 
ment, automotive electrical equip- 


Operator introduces single punched card into RAMAC 305 (above) to compute entire manufacturing cycle. Divi- 
sion Manager S. E. Miller (below) displays some of 15,000 parts controlled by Management Operating System. 
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ment, LPG carburation equipment, 
and small horsepower motors, the 
company faces stiff competition 
from foreign producers—particularly 
German, Japanese, and British. No 
longer able to compete on the basis 
of price, American Bosch seeks to 
win its share of the market with 
the quality and availability of its 
goods. 

C. W. Perelle, president of Amer- 
ican Bosch Arma Corporation, 
summed up these efforts: “Six years 
ago we began an extensive moderni- 
zation program of our manufactur- 
ing and product distribution facili- 
ties costing more than $5 million. 
The effect of this program soon was 
felt throughout the organization, 
particularly in the manufacturing 
control and administrative —func- 


tions, where punched card equip- 


Robert Stewart, who conducted feasibility study, reports that MOS saves 


ment had been used ettectively for 
some 12 years. We felt it necessary 
to have a data processsing system 
sensitive enough and fast enough 
to react to our modern factory and 
distributing facilities. A bottleneck 
in the processing of our paperwork 
could not be tolerated. We need 
management reports as soon as 
possible to ensure that we are get- 
ting the best return on our new 
facilities and that we are offering 
our customers the best possible 
service. This system will do so.” 

American Bosch Arma Corpora- 
tion, Hempstead, N. Y., has two 
commercial plants, at Springfield, 
Mass., and at Columbus, Miss., 
which evenly divide gross annual 
sales of 540 million. The Springfield 
facility is the only one to have 
MOS. 


$120,000 a year through reduction of shop orders. Future applications 
of system include cost restandardization, lowering of set-up costs. 
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Management Operating System uses existing ‘“‘hardware’”’ to control production 


‘The system was ordered in May 
1959 after a 16-month feasibility 
study conducted by Robert Stewart, 
staff assistant to the division man- 
ager, and his staff. Stewart estimates 
the total cost of this study at $25,- 
000. After a two-week training 
period for personnel, operations be- 
gan December 1, 1959. Annual leas- 
ing costs for the RAMAC 305 and 
peripheral equipment are about 
S60,000. 

The MOS operation consists of 
three basic steps: input of punched 
cards, internal processing, and out- 
put of action documents and man- 
agement reports. 

Input comprises three types of 
information: production schedules; 
service requirements, which reflect 
after-market or replacement part 
business; and engineering changes. 
which enable the computer to ad- 
just the up-to-date bills of material 
stored internally. 

During the processing stage the 
computer scans a magnetic disk file 
containing 10 million characters of 
information and establishes the time 
relationships needed to obtain or 
produce each component of the 
finished product. Within three min- 
utes the computer can determine 
the effect of the order on all 15,000 
parts which go into 1,000 American 
Bosch end products. This processing 
consists of the following operations: 

1. Conversion of production 
schedule orders to requirements by 
manufacturing dates (American 
Bosch calls these dates M-davs and 
assigns a number to each working 
day of the year. July 1, 1960, for 
example, is M-Day 083) ; 

2. Measurement of requirements 
against stock on hand, 
order, and re-order points; 

3. Determining the necessity ol 
preparing shop orders, by M-Davs; 

4. Determining the necessity of 
preparing purchase requisitions, by 
M-Days; 

5. Re-evaluation of economic 
order quantities of — production 
based on changing base factors: 

6. Periodic re-evaluation ol  re- 
order points based on accumulated 
SUALISLICS; 

7. Cancellation or rescheduling of 
unreleased shop orders. 


stock on 
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Computer protects American Bosch against shortages, production delays 


Output takes the following forms: 

1. Shop orders for economic order 
quantities, by M-Day. These take 
into account lead time and flow 
time, and list standard costs for each 
component on unit shop assembly 
orders. They are issued 10 days 
before production is scheduled to 
begin. 

2. Stock planning status reports 
for released shop orders on all parts. 


“new electric 
Thomas Collator 
Saves 
office time.. 
Cost? $14950!” 


Prices F.O.B. New York—Slightly Higher Venver anu West. 


At last! An efficient electric col- 
lator with desk-top convenience and 
portability . .. at a price every 
office can afford! 


With the new Thomas Gatherette 
Collator, assembling of duplicated 
sheets into sets becomes a cost- 
cutting, one-person assignment. No 
more hand-gathering teams, no 
more time waste, no more drudge! 


Effortlessly, the Gatherette handles 
standard 8%” x 11” sheets in a 


These are prepared when an order 
is released to the shop or on request. 

3. Periodic evaluation of opti- 
mum inventory levels, based on 
active economic order quantities 
and re-order points. American 


Bosch estimates its annual inventory 
costs at 18 per cent of value. 

4. Suggested changes in, or can- 
cellations of, open purchase orders. 
These are prepared for the use of 


wide range of paper. Its simple 
operation means efficient use by 
any secretary or clerk. 


Ask yourself one question. Does 
your office put together duplicated 
sheets into reports, catalogs or 
multi-page literature? Yes? Then 
find out why the money invested in 
a Gatherette is the smartest $149.50 
ever spent! Have the Thomas peo- 
ple set up a demonstration at your 
convenience without obligation. 


Mw Thomas Collators Inc. 


100 Church Street, Dept. El, New York 7, N. Y. 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


the production control department. 

5. Immediate answers to inquiries 
on the status of any part. These 
come from the factory and amount 
to about five or six a day. 

These procedures are based on an 
advanced method of level-by-level 
net requirements planning. Coupled 
with this is automatic low-level cod- 
ing, which determines the lowest 
common denominator unit in which 
a part appears and accounts for the 
total requirements of that part. 

In the plant and within the sys- 
tem the ingredients that go into the 
end products are divided into suc- 


cessive levels, “Christmas tree” 
fashion. At the base are raw mate- 
rials. Above these are the compo- 


nent parts fabricated from the raw 
materials and purchased parts. At 
the next levels are minor assemblies, 
sub-assemblies built from the com- 
ponents, and major assemblies con- 
structed from the sub-assemblies. 
At the top of the tree are the fin- 
ished products made of various 
major assemblies. 

The computer protects American 
Bosch against the development of 
material shortages and production 
delays by the simple expedient of 
checking, at electronic speeds, down 
through each material level. It does 
this for each production schedule 
that is received. 

When an order is received for a 
thousand units of a pump to go 
into work on a given M-Day, for 
example, an IBM card is punched 
and put into the RAMAC 305. The 
computer then searches out the first 
inventory level, major assemblies, 
and computes the quantity of each 
assembly needed for 1,000 pumps. 


The computer indicates how 
many assemblies are available, how 
long American Bosch will need to 
make them if they are not available, 
and on what M-Day they should be 
scheduled for production. At this 
point, based on a formula used by 
American Bosch, the computer also 
decides if it would be more eco- 
nomical to produce 5,000 assem- 
blies, for example, rather than only 
1,000. 

The computer continues to check 
down through the _ level-by-level 
structure of American Bosch’s bills 
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Xerographic copying saves hours 
of duplicating time for every department 


Do away with costly copying of reports, 
orders, invoices, and drawings. Get out 
paperwork fast, without loss of quality, 
and at lowest copying cost with xero- 
graphic copying. There is a xerographic 
copying machine for every department 
of your business. 


For general office copying XeroX® 
-- 914 Copier copies 
anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn, 
or stamped—onto or- 
dinary paper, your 
own letterhead, or 
card stock. There’s no waste and no wet 
chemicals. It’s the easiest of all office 
copiers to operate. Cost: about 1¢ per 
copy for supplies. 


For high quality duplicating XeroX 
master-making equipment is clean, dry, 
fast, and remarkably low in cost. Re- 
produces from all kinds of originals, 


retaining all of the orig- 

ae ane Yi 
= — inal’s crispness and im- 
\ eS a pact, whether enlarged, 


Ze, ne or copied size 


For volume copying from original 
documents, engineering drawings or 
microfilm, the XeroX Copyflo® Printers 
turn out copies up to 24” wide—in 
seconds. It’s the fastest known method 
of direct reproduction; there are no 
intermediates. Enlarges and reduces 
... prints on ordinary, inexpensive pa- 


per, card stock, or off- 
set master material. 


Learn how compa- 
nies in every type of 
business are putting 
xerography to work. Write to HaLom 
Xerox Inc., 60-245X Haloid Street, 
Rochester 3, New York. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 

The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculator on the market* In 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 

*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 
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FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD, i 
Use Readers’ inquiry Coupon on Page 88 
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| reduction of orders from 
of each order costs 


$120,000 a year. 
| number of orders by 


of materials to determine what must 
be done at each level to satisfy the 
order and to assure proper material 
controls. Ultimately, the electronic 
inspection process may reach the 
raw material level if there are 
shortages at previous levels. In the 
event that enough material is not 
on hand meet the 
various M-Day requirements that 
have been established, American 
Bosch receives an immediate warn- 
ing to expedite the purchase of 
that material. 


yw on order to 


The major savings due to MOS, 
according to Stewart, are in the 
18,000 to 
14,000 a year. Since the preparation 
American Bosch 
reduction is worth 
And reducing the 
4,000 is made 
possible by the system’s ability to 
compute the most practical quantity 
of goods for each order. 


$30, this 


Although American Bosch’s sales 
have declined due to foreign com- 
petition, Stewart reports that the 
number of production workers has 
remained steady at 863. The clerical 
work force has dropped from = 117 
to 97, where it is expected to stay. 
This stabilization also can be traced 
to MOS, which predicts future pro- 
duction needs. 


Additional intangible savings 


The $120,000-a-year savings do 
not include intangible benefits, such 
as the reduction of paperwork han- 
dling, minimizing of stock shortage 
conditions with their accompanying 
expense of expediting purchase or 
production of needed materials, and 
the reduction of plant set-up costs 
resulting from the lower number of 
orders processed. 

This third area, set-up costs, is a 
future target for savings. Because it 
is often necessary to split orders, 
which cost $20 to $100 each, Stewart 
says it is too soon to realize savings 
in this area. He believes that con- 
solidation of orders, planned tor 


the future, will save about S60 
| apiece. 
Another benefit is the increased 


availability of production control 
records and a reduction in the 


Clerical savings exceed $120,000 a year 


amount ol space needed for them. 
By storing all information in the 
RAMAC’s disk file, 40 file drawers, 
containing 108,000 tab cards, have 
been eliminated. In addition, pro- 
duction control reports are avail- 
able daily instead of on the sixth 
day of the following month. ‘These 
reports have been made more com- 
prehensive with the inclusion of 
cost of sales figures, by product, for 
the accounting department. And, 
finally, tab card handling has been 
reduced from 100,000 a month to 
6,000 a month. 

A final benefit to be gained by 
American Bosch is improved meth- 
ods of cost restandardization. Before 
the beginning of each fiscal year, the 
division reviews its cost structure 
and adjusts it to reflect current con- 
ditions. Now this operation re- 
quires 700 man-hours; soon it will 
take 40 man-hours. Savings to be re- 
alized by automation have been 
tentatively estimated at 30 per cent. 

Within a vear and a half, Stewart 
hopes to apply MOS to tool con- 
trol. Each vear, American Bosch 
uses more than 12,000 perishable 
tools, almost all of which are pur- 
chased from outside vendors. When 
a program has been developed, the 
computer will establish control over 
these tools and provide minimum- 
maximum usage figures to indicate 
when a given quantity of a tool 
should be ordered. 

Future applications of MOS can 
be made on existing data processing 
equipment, according to IBM. ofh- 
cials. “This equipment may range 
in size from a small punched card 
unit to the multi-million dolla 
commercial computers. The only 
ultimate machine requirement is a 
one-half second access time to any 
record, 

The flexibility of MOS extends 
to all tvpes of manufacturing 
operations — basic producer, —con- 
verter, fabricator, standard assem- 
bly, standard assembly with options, 
and customer specified assembly— 
where economic gains can be made 
through more efficient management. 

Thus, this system offers to all 
American industry the economic 
benefits of reduced production costs, 
employment stabilization, and more 
efhcient distribution. 
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YES, YOU! MARK II DAV-A-MATIC IS THE DUPLICATOR YOU DESIGNED. THAT’S WHY 
IT’S THE ONE PERFECT MACHINE FOR SHORT-RUN DUPLICATING AND SYSTEMS WORK! 


We traveled far and wide. We wrote hundreds of letters. We 
polled everyone we could think of...just to find what You 
wanted most in an office duplicating machine! 

First, you wanted a duplicator that obviated messy, time-con- 
suming plate changing. Dav-A-Matic’s Automatic Plate Changer 
does just that. All you do is press a lever, insert the new master 
like any other piece of paper. (The previous master is ejected ... 
acts as a handy divider between finished jobs.) 

You wanted a smartly-styled, space-saving, quiet-running ma- 
chine. We have made the Dav-A-Matic that way. (Take a look... 
and a listen.) 

You wanted no-fatigue, “sit-down” operation. Every step in oper- 
ating Dav-A-Matic can be performed sitting down at a single 
location. Finished work is delivered “up” directly in front of 
the operator! 

You wanted a machine to do short-run duplicating and systems 
work with equal ease. Check! Dav-A-Matic can turn out hundreds 
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of short-run jobs every day. And it can actually cut your clerical 
work right in half when it’s used for systems work! 

You designed Mark II Dav-A-Matic. That's why it’s so right for 
you! Go see it today at your Davidson distributor's showroom. 
Or fill in the coupon for a handsome, helpful brochure. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION OM 7-60 
Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 

29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

I'd like to know more about Mark II Dav-A- 
Matic...the ‘‘user-designed’’ duplicator. 
Please send your brochure. 


Name 


City a State. 
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PERSONNEL NEEDS REACH 


America’s growing industry is offering 
abundance of jobs, peak starting salaries 
in attempts to fill executive talent pool 


By EDITH CONNER 


SOME 400,000 men and women— 
the just-graduated Class of ’60—are 
free to enter a business world that 
is virtually booming: It’s offering 
them an abundance of jobs from 
which to choose—and the highest 
starting salaries in employment 
history. 

Company recruiters, who've been 
scouring the nation’s campuses for 
likely candidates, as well as college 
placement services, reveal that the 
salaries being offered graduates av- 
erage three to five per cent higher 
than those offered last year. From 
an average $447 a month in 1959, 
they’ve been upped to $458 a 
month, plus “bonuses” for students 
with special qualifications. And a 
larger percentage of firms across the 
U. S. have been engaged in this 
“campus hunt.” “More companies 
want to hire more men at more 
money than ever before,” says 
Frank S. Endicott, Northwestern 
University’s placement — director, 
who recently completed a 26-state 
survey of 211 companies in his four- 
teenth annual study of employment 
trends. It’s reported that companies 
are looking for 19 per cent more 
graduates to fill this year’s jobs. 

And what are they looking for? 
In their search for top-quality peo- 
ple, recruiters have been “highly 
selective,” according to Labor Sec- 
retary James B. Mitchell. Compa- 
nies, too, are reported to be eyeing 
their applicants with a lot more 
cautious scrutiny than ever before. 
While engineers and scientists still 
head the ‘“most-in-demand” list and 
their starting salaries are highest, 
there’s been a lot more interest 
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shown this year in liberal-arts grad- 
uates. (Liberal arts education has, 
of course, been becoming increas- 
ingly attractive to business in the 
past few years, as noted particularly 
in the widening of business school 
curricula.) 


Reaction against conformism 


It’s interesting to note, too, in 
terms of business's pendulum-swing 
reaction against conformism and 
the “organization man’’—a reaction 
that set in in the late Fifties — the 
type of man that recruiters, and 
the companies they represent, are 
seeking. 

According to a recent Newsweek 
article, the ideal recruit, “according 
to one Easterner,” is “a married vet- 
eran with a good B average who has 
demonstrated leadership and_ initi- 
ative through extracurricular activ- 
ities.” Any one of these attributes, 
the article adds, might be worth an 
extra $25 a month in salary. 

Highest in demand, as business 
continues its expansion and perfec- 
tion of machines—and accelerates its 
programs of research and develop- 
ment—are graduating science ma- 
jors, such as engineers, physicists, 
chemists, and mathematicians. And 
on this level, there’s been an in- 
crease noted for graduates with ad- 
vanced degrees, primarily to expand 
research and development staffs. 
This, however, is the area where the 
biggest shortage of talent lies; en- 
rollment in engineering and science 
courses has been steadily dropping 
in the past few years. It is in this 
area, then, that companies are do- 
ing their heaviest recruiting—and 
paying top starting salaries to get 
good people. The shortage of good 


men is bringing about a more ready 
acceptance of women in these fields, 
especially in the field of electronics. 
Boston University reports that wo- 
men with liberal-arts degrees but 
with majors in mathematics or 
chemistry can command jobs in in- 
dustry paying salaries up ten per 
cent over 1959. 

College placement agencies also 
note increased competition for in- 
dustry’s campus recruiters in the 
graduate school, which is doing 
more and more recruiting of its 
own. While a higher wage level is 
business’s principal answer to this 
competition, it has also been noted 
that an increasing number of com- 
panies are offering to finance grad- 
uate study to get the top-caliber 
seniors. 

But all this, while symptomatic of 
an economy which is still expand- 
ing, if not booming at quite the 
rate predicted at the end of 1959, 
poses its own problems in terms of 
staffing the office and administrative 
functions of the typical company. 
Obviously, the college recruitment 
picture reflects the difhculty com- 
panies anticipate in staffing their 
executive positions. Not at the mo- 
ment, perhaps. ‘The number of jun- 
ior executives being recruited prob- 
ably exceeds the number actually 
needed. But it does mirror company 
concern for having a large enough 
pool of potential executive talent 
to draw upon for needs in the fu- 
ture. In other words, American com- 
panies perhaps are recruiting more 
college graduates than are actually 
needed right now as a bank, a re- 
serve, so that they will be able to 
draw upon protected resources for 
their higher positions in the future. 
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If this is true, it may be proven 
to be a shortsighted and expensive 
policy. For the practice of hiring 
executive talent from other com- 
panies—its proponents call it “get- 
ting fresh blood,” its opponents de- 
cry it as “raiding’—is growing to 
be more of an accepted standard 
every year. The company which has 
the most elaborate training and re- 
cruitment program at the junior 
executive level may merely be pre- 
paring its competitors’ future top 
executives. There is no indication, 
in the changing times occurring to- 
day and the growing confidence 
characteristic of the average worker, 
that the recent inertia that kept so 
many people bound to one com- 
pany all the way up the line will 
continue. And, if the business cli- 
mate is changing, as there are many 
indications that it is, it will be pre- 
cisely the executives with most initi- 
ative and drive who will be most 
tempted by attractive, outside job 
offers. 


AMA reports high turn-over 

A few statistics on this score are 
interesting. A recent AMA report 
cited these figures: 

During the next two years, 64 
per cent of the firms replying said 
they will be forced to bring in key 
executives from the outside. An- 
other 35 per cent said there is a 
50-50 chance of doing so. 

The emergence—and use—of ex- 
ecutive recruitment firms is one 
indication of this trend. A factor 
certain to re-enforce it is the grow- 
ing interest of many old line com- 
panies in diversifying their interests. 
Entire research and development 
staffs are engaged in some instances 
in determining what new products 
a company might profitably make. 
Yet many of these new products 
could—and often do—call for a 
whole new subsidiary organization 
under the parent company, with all 
that that implies in the matter of 
new staff and personne] at all levels. 

It seems clear that the trend 
toward joining a company when 
fresh out of school, and coming out 
of the same company at retirement 
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Despite fears of unemployment, giant strides being made in automation, 
research and development, create new and more challenging job openings. 
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Graduation-to-retirement 


age with a placid past, a pension, 
and a “crystal palace” work experi 
ence is on the wane. 

If this is true—and the rapid 
spread of many old line companics 
into totally new endeavors suggests 
that it is at least as valid as any 
assumption that can be made these 
days—it poses many real difhculties 
for the massive, “saturation” re- 
cruitment programs that have been 
carried on now for so many years. 
One problem of the mass recruit- 
ment and training policy is that 
promotion to the higher echelons is 
necessarily slow since there are so 
many candidates for the better jobs. 
This is not only not true of a new 
company; it cannot be true. The 
new concern has too much work to 
accomplish immediately to worry 
about the top echelon men and wo 
men it’s going to need 20° years 
hence. It doesn’t usually have the 
capital—or at least has other uses 
for its capital—to invest in over- 


insuring its future leadership. But 
it can offer opportunity for rapid 
advancement as the company itsell 
makes progress—advancement which 
will be the more rapid because the 
initial employees are in on the 
ground floor—and there isn’t any 
long-term habitation at the top 
executive level. 


Staffs move with executives 

Under the circumstances, — it’s 
obvious which companies are going 
to attract the most ambitious, and, 
in many instances, the most 
personnel. 

So far, so good, one might say — ay 
far as the executive level is con 
cerned. How does it affect the shock 
troops, the rank and file clerical 
force of the office? 

Not too obviously, perhaps, bur 
there will be an etlect. The average 
executive, when he moves, is very 
apt to take at 
with him. But assuming that) he’s 


able 


least. his) secretars 


Many top corporate positions are going unfilled because 
demand simply exceeds supply of qualified executives. 
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company career is going out of style 


going into a new environment, a 
company that’s starting more o1 
less from scratch, that company will 
need people all along the line. Ii 
will call on every executive moving 
in to suggest a staff for his own 
department. And the average exec- 
utive—or the average supervisor— is 
going to think in terms of the most 
effective workers in his former es 
tablishment. So as executives move 
first and then their assistants, the 
“raiding” will inevitably extend to 
the lower clerical and. statl 
as well. 

The outlook tor the immediate 
future, then, is one of increasing 
“turnover” in- the desirable 
work groups—the most able execu 


levels 


most 


tives, the most experienced clerical 
and technical workers. 

The difhculties will be aggra 
vated by the fact that the prime age 
group, the workers in the 25-35 age 
group, will rise only slightly in 
relation to the rest ol the work 
force, while the absolute number of 
workers in the 35-15 age group will 
actually decline. We are lacing an 
era, then, in which the youngest, 
inexperienced workers and 
workers will be the 
groups increasing ino numbers. 


most 
olden only 

In terms of the way the office has 
traditionally work, — this 
might not be too serious a problem, 


done — its 


as long as there is a suflicient influx 
of younger workers every year. .\s 
long as clerical tasks are simple, and 
can be broken down into” easily 
assimilated duties, relatively un 
trained personnel do not present too 
much of a handicap. 

But here automation raises its 
in terms of personnel needs —ugly 
head. For the main effect: of auto 
mation is to take over the most 
simple tasks of the ofhce, freeing 
human workers for the more exact 
ing and more demanding tasks. Yet, 
these are exactly the jobs that re 
quire some degree ol judgment. 
maturity, and experience. 

True, perhaps, the overall eflects 
of automation may be to lessen the 
number of workers needed to ac 
complish a given task. That is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the major pur- 


poses — perhaps the main raison 
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d'etre of automation. But automa- 
tion can do little more than hold 
the line against the overpowering 
demand for goods and services of a 
mushrooming population. As fast as 
the labor force may expand, as 
many jobs as may be eliminated by 
automation, there is no real possi- 
bility of an overabundant labor 
supply in the clerical market at 
least for the foreseeable future. 


More economic growth seen 

And these are the prospects, 
assuming that the country moves 
along only at its present pace of 
expansion. But that is a pace which 
many economists and political lead- | 
ers think is far too slow in terms of 
the advances being made in other 
countries of the world, and _partic- 
ularly in the Soviet bloc nations. | 
We are facing a national election) 
this fall, in which the Democrats | 
are already pledged to economic | 
measures designed to raise national | 
production, if they should win; and 
increasing pressures are being put 
on the so-far uncommitted Republi- 
cans to liberalize the conservative 
policies that have characterized the 
Eisenhower administration. Who. 
ever wins the national election, it 
seems inevitable there will be some 
loosening of the restrictive meas- 
ures that have made our rate of 
expansion lag behind Russia’s. 

So, on top of the expanding pop- 
ulation, we will undoubtedly move 
into an economic climate in which 
all national production sights will 
be raised. 

All putting extra pressure and 
extra) demand on_ the critical 
personnel group in the prime age 
brackets, and making them more 
desirable and more necessary to 
every growing company. 

What can be done to meet some 
of these possible personnel prob- 
lems of the sixties? 

Overstaffing for protection, sim- 
ply to preserve a large pool from 
which future executives can be cho- 
sen, might be looked at with a criti 
cal eye. There will be raiding. It 
will affect the personnel—or at least 
the best personnel—of most com-| 
panies in a highly competitive mar- | 
ket. Might it not be wise to lessen 
the personnel pool, thus providing 
more room and more chance for 
advancement for the people who 
are chosen? Outside recruitment: 
could then be depended on for, 
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+ ¢ + until the intelligence taped by the computer is 
printed out in alpha-numeric form. A backlog of 
unprinted tapes can tie up equipment, manpower and 
critical programs. 


This bottleneck can be relieved by an Anelex Print 
Station® which has been specifically designed for 
“off-line” use with heavy duty commercial and scientific 
computer systems, currently operating without the 
advantages of Anelex High Speed Printers. 


Anelex Series 56-160 High Speed Printers are used in 
the Anelex Print Station. At printing rates of 667 and 
1000 lines per minute with full 47 character font, these 
Printers handle forms from 4 to 20 inches wide and 
up to 22 inches long . . . single or multiple copies, 
preprinted forms or card stock. 


The reliable performance of Anelex High Speed 
Printers is proven by ten years experience and assured 
by their use at Scientific, Military, Commercial, 
Industrial and Banking installations. 


for further information, write or telephone 


ANELEX CORPORATION 


150-1 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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JOIN 

THE 
ERASE 
WITHOUT 


TRACE” 
CLUB 


REG. TM 686,508 


To be eligible F. : 
buy an 
A.W.Faber 


GRASER S7IK: 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


—the 
pencil-shaped 
white- polished 
beauty that 


opens the door 


to Typing 
Perfection 
without | 

SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS. 


TIK CALL SERVICE) u.s.a. 7099 


7099B with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


W.FABER &RASERS 


A 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 
one, you need 
the other. Ask 
your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co. Newark 3, N. J. 
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Review personnel needs 


needs that come up in the future 
that couldn’t be met because the 
company has a lean rather than an 
overabundant staff. 


Reviewing all promotion policies 
—for both clerical and executive 
workers—to ensure that initiative, 
effectiveness, and value to the com- 
pany, rather than seniority, or any 
other irrelevant factor, determines 
who shall move up fastest. ‘This 
would at least offer a measure of 
protection as far as keeping the best 
workers is concerned—and _ inciden- 
tally help the company’s competi- 
tive performance substantially, too. 


Round peg in round hole 


Doing everything possible to en- 
sure that personnel assignments, 
especially with workers who show 
more than ordinary promise, fit the 
worker’s talents and abilities. In the 
words of Mrs. Arness J. Wickens, 
economic advisor to the Secretary ol 
Labor, Department of Labor, speak- 
ing before the recent National 
Office Management Association con- 
ference in Montreal: 

“Whenever you can put a square 
peg in a square hole, or a round peg 
in a round hole, that employee is 
more likely to stay on the job.” 

“In recruiting, too, you should be 
prepared to employ more mature 
women if you have not already dis- 


covered this in the 1950's. Those : 


customary, long standing low age 
limits — ‘Wanted: Experienced wo- 
man secretary. No one over 35 need 
apply.’—just won't be realistic. Ask 
yourself if the job clearly requires a 
particular age. I doubt if many ol 
your jobs do. Your choice, overall 
(there will be exceptions) , will be 
young girls just out of school or 
mature women. The older women, 
on the whole, stay on the job better 
than the young girls.” 

In the years ahead, office execu- 
tives might also do well to examine 
some of the artificial job barriers 
that have been erected in American 
companies. Is it actually necessary 
that every executive should be a 
college graduate? That he be mar- 
ried? That he enter the company 
at some particular level if he is ever 
to move up in the company eche- 
lons? Or even that the executive be 
malez Whyr Are the reasons valid 
or merely traditional? 


Hugh Ward, Senior V.P., 
retires after 41 years 


Hugh Ward, senior vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director of 
Geyer - McAllister Publications for 
41 years, retires July 1 in accord- 
ance with pro- 
visions of the 
company’s re- 
tirement plan. 
Active in pub- 
lishing circles, 
he has served 
as chairman 
of the Mer- 
chandising Papers Committee of 
the Associated Business Publica- 
tions. On June 29, Geyer-McAllis- 
ter tendered a dinner in his honor 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

Mr. Ward will be succeeded by 
John M. Smythe, vice-president and 
Midwestern manager of the firm. 


Pitney-Bowes chief 
favors profit sharing 


Profit sharing is “not just another 
trimming on the fringe-benefit pack- 
age,” but “a wholly different ap- 
proach to the traditional boss-worker 
relationship.” This is what Joseph 
J. Morrow, personnel relations vice 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., told 
the 12th annual conference of the 
American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 

“Far from being a ‘give-away,’ 
Morrow said, “profit sharing pro- 
vides a dignified, economically 
sound, and morally justifiable 
method of bringing self-interest and 
group-interest together.” 

In reviewing the 24-year experi- 
ence of Pitney-Bowes with profit 
sharing, he contended that such 
programs “help get employees on 
the team, make it easier for them to 
have an intelligent understanding 
of company problems and hopes, 
and give them a sense of responsi- 
bility and the incentive of being 
true partners.” 

“They learn to take the ‘downs’ 
as well as the ‘ups,’ Morrow con- 
cluded. “Integrated into a generally 
sound industrial relations program, 
profit sharing is perhaps the best 
tool for achieving harmony and an 
awareness of the common interests 
of labor and management.” 
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Interchangeable programming panels 


Complete 
communication 
Signals 


Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 


Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: PRINTED CIRCUITS that give you reliability in compact form, an example of the 
F-4200’s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). AN ABILITY TO “READ” 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information like old balance and account number. INTERCHANGEABLE CONTROL 
PANELS that afford you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily interchanged by 
your own operators). COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS—specific identifi- 
cation of information needed to handle special situations. Burroughs—TM 


OPTIONAL: Burroughs 

Automatic Reader operates 

with the F-4200 to simplify 

accounting still further! It B 

automatically runs trial urroughs 
balances, transfers balances 

to new forms, posts fixed ° 

tm swe Corporation 
F-4200 and Automatic 

Reader in action, call our “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
nearby branch office.Or write 

Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Electrical outlets aplenty! 
More flexible office layout 


with new (Vine 00 oul OsuUu 


New 3-Wire Electrostrip® grounds office machines .. . 
gives you handy outlets you can move. 


Here’s absolute electrical safety combined with an abun- 
dance of outlet convenience. New 3-Wire Electrostrip is UL 
listed and meets the electrical code requirements for equip- 
ment grounding. Electrostrip outlet receptacles twist into 
place anywhere on the strip. When you relocate machines, 
you can relocate outlets right where you want them! 


See your electrical contractor about 3-Wire Electrostrip. 
He'll install it swiftly, economically—without mess, with- 


Installs quickly on wall surfaces 


PATENTED§ It 


out disrupting work schedules. Electrostrip is the safe, 
modern system for wiring offices, showrooms, shops and 
institutions. It provides electrical outlets aplenty! 


BullDog Electric Products Division, I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company, Box 177, Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: 80 Clay- 
son Rd., Toronto, Ont. Export Division: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N .Y. 


Vs 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


Shee 


Outlets anywhere you need them 
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BUILDING MANAGEMENT’S SECOND TEAM 


Management must improve or replace current executive 
development programs if it is to replenish its ranks 


By EDMOND F. WRIGHT 


Wright-Porter, Inc. 


PERHAPS the most difficult task 
that modern business management 
has to perform today is to create its 
own image; in short, to build a 
hard-hitting and _ effective second 
team. This means teaching and 
training its upcoming executives— 
extensively and intensively—in order 
to get balanced development with 
integrated growth. 

Admittedly, executive training of 
some kind is always taking place. 
This training may be on a formal, 
functionally recognized basis, or on 
an informal, intuitive, functionally 
non-recognized basis, or somewhere 
between these two spectral termi- 
nals. 

It is generally known that people 
—workers and supervisors alike— 
tend to observe, to watch, to listen 
and to imitate the actions of their 
superiors and executives. It is thus 
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obvious that whenever an executive 
acts, or refrains from acting, his 
every move is being observed. If 
subsequent events indicate that his 
move was a wise one, it will be 
remembered and probably imitated 
by the people in the organization 
who observed it. 

We may draw the generalization, 
therefore, that “actions of present 
executives tend to set the pattern of 
training for future executives” in 
an organization. Thus we find that 
the informal method of training— 
osmosis—takes place through the 
combination of two simultaneous 
forces at work: action on the part 
of present executives, plus observa- 
tion and listening on the part of 
workers and supervisors alike. 

Another fact, which we are an in- 
dustrial nation such as the United 
States must recognize, is that many 
of our people are progress-minded. 
They want to better their position 
and rise in the organization. It has 
been said that the American dream 


is to become President, and in many 
ways our people are still motivated 
in this direction. This fact is one 
that all senior executives constantly 
need to remember, because it is an- 
other reason why some form of 
executive training is a must for all 
companies—regardless of size or cate- 
gory. To fill this need, however, a 
number of questions must be an- 
swered: 

What should the individual ex- 
ecutive’s attitude be toward the 
balanced development and _ inte- 
grated growth of the men who 
report to him? 

Whether or not a company has 
a formal training program, we must 
remember that the company is a 
perpetual organization. Our basic 
concept is that the company will 
continue to function even though 
individual workers, supervisors, and 
executives change from time to time. 
The top executives of the company, 
therefore, have the responsibility to 
ascertain that the succession of indi- 
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Executive pyramid developed in three stages 


viduals charged with functional re- 
sponsibilities will be orderly and 
effective, so that the organization 
will be perpetuated. 

In every company, many people 
are dependent upon the continued 
success and “perpetual” operation 
of the company. This is another 
reason why executives have a major 
responsibility—social as well as eco- 
nomic—for the continued operation 
of the company. 


There is also the fact that many 
executives today have their future 
personal benefits — through retire- 


TOP 
MANAGEMENT 
MIDDLE OR HEAD OF 
WANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 


ment programs — directly associated 
with the continued and profitable 
operation of the company. Finally, 
most executives take a_ personal 
pride in the continued effective op- 
eration of the company with which 
they have spent a major portion of 
their working life. 


For these and _ other reasons, 
therefore, many executives, regard- 
less of the size of the company, take 
a deep and continued interest in 
the balanced development and inte- 
gated growth of the people who 
report to them. They realize that 


/\ CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER LEVEL 


\<— EXECUTIVE VICE 
& PRESIDENT LEVEL 


S _ Management should bring in at this B 
& proven able men from within the company as | 
‘ well as recruit eligible candidates from without 
| be trained and developed. =| 


Three steps of executive pyramid represent three stages of each 
individual’s growth within company. However, some men are content 
to halt their growth at a certain plateau of company pyramid. 


these people will, during the future 
years, carry on the executive func- 
tions and responsibilities of the 
company. 


In many companies, the concept 
of “the Three Stages of Men” can 
be observed. This concept divides 
a man’s working life into at least 
three fairly definite stages. The first 
stage is the “learning stage.” This 
is the period during which the indi- 
vidual learns about the complexities 
of his job and his position in the 
company. The second stage is the 
“doing stage,” a period during 
which he performs the tasks and 
assumes the responsibilities for 
which he at first had received train- 
ing. Finally, during the third period, 
the “teaching stage,” he reaches the 
position in life when he passes on 
to the next generation—frequently 
the group in the learning stage—the 
benefits of his experiences and his 
accumulated knowledge. 


Formal program is best 

What should the management of 
a company consider when thinking 
about an executive training pro- 
gram? 


It the company is of average size, 
and is a public company rather than 
a private or “family” company, a 
formal, well-structured training pro- 
gram probably will be the best ap- 
proach. A formal program avoids 
the charges of secrecy and _ favor- 
itism by other company officials. 
Furthermore, a formal program, by 
its very nature, will tend to get 
more publicity and more recogni- 
tion, be more scrutinized, and be 
more “accountable” than is typically 
the situation with an informal pro- 
gram. 

It is also recognized that a formal 
program will have to meet stand- 
ards established by group delibera- 
tions rather than individual fiat. 
Also, the fact that a formal program 
is being sponsored usually means 
that a great deal more thought goes 
into its planning, execution, and 
evaluation than otherwise would be 
the situation. A formal program 
frequently can be utilized as a 
“motivator” for members in the 
organization interested in self-devel- 
opment. Finally, a formal program 
demonstrates to any doubters that 
in business and industry the door 
to progress and advancement is still 
open for individuals with ambition, 
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energy, imagination, and leadership 
—in short, self-motivation. 

How should the training program 
be related to long-range company 
plans? 

The expected growth of the par- 
ticular industry, the state of the 
business cycle, the expansion pro- 
gram of the company, the expected 
results from the research and devel- 
opment program of the company, 
and the retirement schedule will all 
have to be incorporated into the 
executive training program. Ideally, 
the expected requirements — for 
trained executives at given future 
dates could be forecast, and on this 
basis a net number of candidates 
could be determined. To this num- 
ber is added the expected attrition 
and loss allowances for unexpected 
developments such as resignation or 
death. From such a forecast it is 
then possible to pick out the num- 
ber and the type of executive posi- 
tions that need to be filled, as well 
as the time when a new incumbent 
will be needed. The job specifica- 
tions for each executive position 
involved, and conferences with in- 
cumbents and other functionally 
competent executives will normally 
provide the data necessary to de- 
velop the educational and experi- 
ence requirements for each position. 

The next step in the sequence is 
to comb the organization for poten- 
tial candidates to be trained. Nor- 
mally, this strengthens the morale 
of the personnel by demonstrating 
a policy of promotion from within. 
In some cases, however, it is not 
unusual to provide “new blood” by 
introducing candidates obtained 
from outside the organization. 

Of the several methods used to 
obtain candidates from within the 
company, one frequently used is 
selection of candidates by members 
of the executive group. Another is 
the nomination of potential candi- 
dates by members of the executive 
group. The actual selection is usu- 
ally performed later by a committee. 
A third method often used is the 
invitation to selected executives in 
certain echelons and_ functional 
areas of the company to nominate 
themselves as potential candidates. 
A fourth method sometimes used is 
a statement issued to members of 
the executive and managerial group 
announcing the initiation of an ex- 
ecutive training program — often 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


y LEVEL 


20 YEARS ————~> 


15 YEARS ——————> 


16 YEARS 


“ST EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT 
LEVEL 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
LEVEL 


BEGINNING OF 
SPREAD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


5 YEARS————> 


| YSAR—— 


Similar view of executive development shows how inductee receives 
broad background at beginning, then specializes throughout most of 
career. Finally, broad experience is essential for top management. 


giving reasons why such a program 
is now deemed necessary. The an- 
nouncement may state the proposed 
criteria governing admission to the 
program and invite any interested 
executive or manager to make a 
formal application for admission to 
the program. 

From whatever source the candi- 
dates are obtained, it is customary 
later to have each one provide a 
sheet. Each candidate is then given, 
in a typical situation, a series of 
multiple interviews with the follow- 
ing functional representatives of 
“top management:” an executive in 
a functional area in which the candi- 
date has indicated that he expects 
to be trained, several executives 


lrom related functional areas, an 
executive from the personnel or 
training department, and a repre- 
sentative from an outside consulting 
firm. At this time, the candidate is 
also given a comprehensive health 
inventory and a two- or three-day 
health examination at a medical 
clinic. 

During the interviews, a consistent 
endeavor is made to obtain a com- 
prehensive, multi-phasic picture of 
each candidate. This includes an 
inventory of his interests and atti- 
tudes, his experience and education, 
his ambitions and aspirations, his 
thoughtways and value judgments. 
Throughout the interviews, the em- 
phasis is focused on the long-term 
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AUTOMATION 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT and AMERICAN 
BUSINESS has been the pioneer publi- 
cation in the field of “Automation in 
the Office” since its earliest discus- 
sion stages. O.M. and A.B. main- 
tains its authority with a continuing 
every-issue coverage of the news, 
trends and analysis of this modern 
technique ! 


Look to these pages for latest devel- 
opments and case histories that point 
the way to effective application of 
automation in your over-all office 
operations. 


Office Management 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Magazine of Administration and Systems 
A GEYER-McALLISTER PUBLICATION 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


IN THE OFFICE 


Here are some typical features on 
automation in recent issues. 


Cc. + “” +h. Pad other c 


P puters, controls 
their output; state unemployment employs 
PP Cccewececnseveveeeate March 


Lilliputian ‘Detroit’ at IBM; Collins tests data 
eee April 


Moderate size Honeywell 400 shown; NCR 
readies EDP centers............... May 


New “point-of-sale” punched tape records 
allow clerks to give customers better per- 
I NED coke ceca en caSisew dns June 
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Program must fit needs 


aspects of the training program, the 
many sacrifices and __ self-denials 
which undoubtedly will be required 
on the part of a candidate and his 
family during the training period, 
the competition between the various 
candidates for the position, and the 
uncertainty of the future. Through- 
out the interviews, a policy of ‘‘low 
pressure selling” is normally pur- 
sued. Every opportunity is provided 
for each candidate to withdraw from 
the program without “losing face.” 


How can a program be chosen 
that is best suited to the company’s 
needs? 


Such a program cannot be taken 
out of a book or a professional man- 
ual. Each program has to be “made 
to order’’ to suit not only each com- 
pany involved but to suit the needs 
of each individual participant in 
each specific position. This means 
that it becomes necessary to match 
all the data and information ob- 
tained about each individual candi- 
date with the educational require- 
ments for each specific executive 
position. This matching operation 
is one which needs the addition of 
pooled judgment obtained through 
the operation of a committee com- 
posed of experienced executives and 
trainers. Preferably, each candi- 
date ought to be present to partici- 
pate in the matching operation. It 
is usually a long and exhausting 
task to piece together a training pro- 
gram that will best meet the needs 
for each individual candidate for 
each specific position. 


Construct entire program 


The matching operation, when 
completed, sets the stage for the 
development of the next stage of 
the program: the construction of 
the content of each training element 
of the entire program. This par- 
ticular aspect is one which includes 
the accumulation of all the knowl- 
edge and skills which should be 
imparted to the trainee. It means 
the composition and writing of text 
materials; the determination of 
training sequences; the construction 
of tests and other evaluation de- 
vices; the training of trainers; the 
scheduling of work sessions, obser- 
vation sessions, class and laboratory 
sessions. 
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SIX TIMESAVING DISPENSERS 
FOR “SCOTCH” BRAND TAPES 


... each as helpful as an extra hand! 


C-15 Decor Dispenser. Hand- 

some weighted dispenser at 

low price. Choice of pink, 

— coral, and surf green. 
akes 1296” rolls. $.98. 


M-73 Bracket Dispenser. Mounts on 
work table, cabinet counter or cart. 
Takes tape up to 1” wide on 3” core. 
$1.25. 


C-16 Manual Box Sealer. Seals boxes 
quickly, surely with 114" precut strip of 
tape. Uses up to 14" tapes on 3” core. 
Gray finish. $35.00. 


C-20 Desk Dispenser. Heavil 
weighted, all metal. Non-scratc 
base. Gray finish. Takes 1296” 
“ of tape up to %%” wide. 


C-23 oe ey Dispenser. Weighted, 
all metal. For tapes ip to 1” wide on 
3” core. Gray finish. $3.95. 


M-92 Definite-length Dispenser. Great tape- 
saver. Delivers pre-determined length of 
tape with each stroke of lever. Takes tapes 
to 1” wide on 3” core. $15.95. 


**SCOTCH’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3™ CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


Mimnesora Minne ano )fanuracrunine company ES 


«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 
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Here are two standing invitations. First, visit the 
show room of your nearby, authorized Peerless 
Dealer. See how modern, functional office furniture 
can improve your business operations. 


Be seated, gentlemen... 


Secondly, accept his invitation to “Be seated, 
gentlemen .. .” Take the driver's seat of this (and 
many more) Peerless Modulette grouping. Experi- 
ence first hand how Peerless Modular furniture 
offers you more work efficiency than you've ever 


experienced. 


Here's a good start—ask for a copy of Peerless 
Modular Catalog No. 144. 


| 


PPrleSs 


stylized office furniture 


Los Angeles 


PEERLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Unruh & Hasbrook Aves. 
Philadelphia 11, Penna. 
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Check program results 


How can a company ensure em- 
ployee acceptance of a_ training 
program? 


If the executive training program 
has been evolving along the lines 
suggested above, the basis for em- 
ployee acceptance has been an in- 
tegral part of the program itself all 
along the line. The fact that the 
organization was combed for eli- 
gible, qualified, interested candi- 
dates signaled to the employees of 
the firm that changes and new de- 
velopments could be anticipated. 
For instance, the combing included 
a message addressed to all members 
of management advising them of 
the initiation of such a program, 
inviting them to apply if they were 
so inclined and if they met the 
qualifications outlined for potential 
candidates. In no case in which our 
organization has been involved has 
there been any problem in initiat- 
ing a program or in getting em- 
ployee acceptance of it. 


How does management check on 
the effectiveness of the program? 


Effective performance on the job, 
of course, is the ultimate test. How- 
ever, one may get a preview of po- 
tential job performance in terms of 
the degree of effectiveness demon- 
strated at each check point in the 
process of executive training. As has 
been indicated previously, the ob- 
jective to be attained is the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced individual 
who possesses an integrated outlook 
on life—a person who is cognizant 
of the complexities of contemporary 
life; aware of the manifold conflicts 
which permeate our society; con- 
scious of his responsibilities to the 
company, the industry and society 
as a whole; sensitive to human aspi- 
rations and frailties; unobjection- 
ably aggressive in obtaining in- 
creased unit productivity; ready, 
willing and able to “size things up” 
correctly, obtain group agreement 
on “what to do,” and then “get 
things done” efficiently. In other 
words, the effectiveness of the train- 
ing program can be appraised 
against these criteria in terms of the 
actual performance on each train- 
ing assignment. The important 
things to remember are: 

1. Determine the best places that 
can serve as “check points.” 
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...a compact, multi-duty 


Electronic Data Processing System 


TALLY eee ae 


...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


SYSTEMS MEN WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THIS: 


The 390 is the only electronic 
system today that provides all 


soured 390... 


four of the following fle 
methods of input and ow 


3Sso... 


tput: 


—leased at $1,850 per month 


an “Electronic Statistician” . . . electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork —efficiently and economically. 


an “Electronic Accountant” ... electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


1 MAGNETIC TAPE 390... an “Electronic Mathematician” . . . electronically performs 
LEDGER RECORDS all types of business arithmetic and formula computations— at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 
2 PUNCHED a Gi ” - ; 
390...an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 
PAPER TAPE ‘ aa sie 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
3 PUNCHED CARDS paper tape, and punched cards. 
OOO® 390...an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 
@OO® — 4 versame of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 
3)G)()@) 
(2)(2) (2) CONSOLE FACILITIES 
(YO): ) (1) * TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
2 Vedi * 
Investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings ... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


- ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio i annnnnal 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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WHY BUY “JUST ANOTHER” 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE? 


see the 


ELECTRA 


te 


... THE MOST VERSATILE 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Now, the new Photorapid Electra combines all 
office copying operations with quality and speed 
unequaled by any other machine! Makes single 
copies... or, with Photorapid’s exclusive Multi- 
copy copy paper, makes three to twelve copies 
from a single negative with no special chemicals 
or attachments! Copies anything the eye can see! 
Anyone can learn in 5 minutes to make perfect 
copies ... copies you'll be proud to show! 

But, that’s not all. The Photorapid Electra 
makes aluminum offset plates, too. With the 
Photorapid MaGI-PLaTE, the Electra lets you make 
perfect plates right in your own office! Takes only 
60 seconds! Costs only 39¢ complete! Makes up 
to 40,000 copies! And, it’s the cleanest, easiest 
plate-making process ever developed ! 


FREE TRIAL in your PLANT OR OFFICE! 


EASTERN DIVISION — Speen ema 
Dept. OM-11 We would like a free trial of the PHOTORAPID ELECTRA 
236 Fifth Ave. MULTICOPY AND MAGI-PLATE in our office without 
New York 1, N.Y. obligation. OM-11 
MUrray Hill 9-3676 
NAME 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
Dept. OM-11 TITLE 
3620 Oakton St. 
Skokie, Illinois | FIRM NAME 
JUniper 8-1600 | appress 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Dept.OM-11 CITY ZONE____STATE 
142 Oregon St. PHONE 


El Segundo, Calif. 
Spring 2-2301 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division Office. 


Photorvaptd. CORPORATION 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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| Build executive pyramid 


| 2. Make sure that all the persons 
' concerned are aware of the “check 
| points,” i.€., instructors, candidates, 
executives and the “checkers’—in 
other words, the panel of people 
who have been delegated the func- 
tional responsibility of periodically 
ascertaining that the program is 
operating on schedule for each par- 
ticipant and in each unit of the 
company. 

In checking on the effectiveness 
of progress, particular attention is 
given to the areas in which each 
_ candidate had _ indicated _ special 
| need because of demonstrated limi- 
tations. General attention is given 
to the functions of management to 
make sure that mastery of these 
areas becomes a “habitual state of 
| mind.” 


Management has responsibility 


| In summary, it is essential that 
a sound executive development pro- 
gram be constructed around the 
following requirements: 

1. No program will work unless 
top management is fully behind it. 

2. The program must be “made 
to order” for the particular com- 
pany. 

3. The program must be specific 
for each candidate; it must meet /is 
needs and his position requirements. 
| 4. The selection of candidates 
| must have careful and painstaking 

thought behind it. 

5. Detailed time and _ content 
_ schedules must be developed. 

6. Top responsibility rests with 
the president or senior executive 
head, but someone should be placed 
in charge of the supervision of the 
overall program to check on com- 
pliance and progress. 

By following this simple set of 
rules, far-sighted management can 
_ plan to build the executive pyramid 
_ soundly and well, and in doing so, 
it will see that capacity in depth is 
achieved. In adopting a_ well- 
organized plan of growth for its 
executives, management will find 
that the hit-or-miss policy, so com- 
| mon to many companies, has been 
_ replaced by an orderly, well-planned 
and constructive technique of team 
building. Effective administration of 
the development program by the 
first team precedes success by the 
second team. 
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for every office 


Now! Electric typing $ 


1/9 


The new Smith-Corona Electra 12 costs less than any 
office typewriter, electric or manual! Designed and 
priced for every business, the sturdy Electra 12 is fast 
and easy to operate. Any typist can produce print- 
perfect results. And the compact Electra 12 is less than 
half the price of other electrics. Send for free trial now. 


s/c} 


JULY 1960 


SMITH -COROGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


Manufacturer's list price. Subject to change. F.E. Tax extra. 


(C0 Send new 16-page “Guide to Increasing Office Efficiency 
and more detailed information about new Electra 12 
D Arrange free trial of new Smith-Corona Electra 12 in my office 
Firm— ee — ——E 
Add — ———— Sl 
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LET’S TAKE A SIMPLE APPROACH TO SYSTEMS 


Observation, common sense most important qualities in analysis 


By ROBERT SHIFF and 
ALAN NEGUS 


Naremco Services, New York 


IN OUR CONSTANT obeisance 
to the need for systems and proce- 
dures review and improvement, one 
major factor is all too often neg- 
lected. The “why” is always clear 
enough, but the “how” all too often 
is glossed over. 

The person, other than the ex- 
perienced systems person, who is 
charged with the responsibility for 
overall systems improvement, may 
be the most convinced of the dis- 
ciples; he may be the most energetic 
of workers, the most accurate of 
observers. All are of little avail with- 
out a planned and knowledgeable 
pattern of approach to overall sys- 
tem improvement, and within that 


framework, a knowledge of how to 
identify wasteful or inefhicient pro- 
cedures, and how to pinpoint spe- 
cific areas that have an important 
potential for elimination or im- 
provement. 


Note the sequence of events. First 
the approach to overall improve- 
ment. Then—and only then—the 
attack on individual procedures. 


This emphatically does not mean 
an exhaustive analysis of the work 
of each department, in which every 
procedure, every piece of paper, 
every work motion throughout the 
company is checked. Such minute 
analysis may be valuable in a once- 
in-a-lifetime systems revision, or, 
for instance, the design of a whole 
new system preparatory to install- 
ing electronic data processing 


equipment. But it is far too time- 
consuming and expensive for a reg- 
ular procedure auditing program. 
Rather, we are suggesting a peri- 
odic audit in which the areas where 
the greatest immediate savings can 
be achieved are identified in sufh- 
cient detail to construct a list of 
priority systems revision projects. 


This might be criticized as the 
fire-fighting approach—the solution 
of individual problems rather than 
overall ones. But this objection is 
varied if improvements are made as 
a matter of periodic routine, rather 
than as an emergency measure to 
meet a critical situation, and all 
improvements are made within the 
context of the overall company sys- 
tem and its needs. 


In other words, what we suggest 
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is an annual “run through” of all 
company departments, much in the 
fashion of an internal audit. When 
we have seen the flow of work with- 
in each department, and how the 
work of one department ties into 
that of another, then we can begin 
making improvements in the areas 
where we will reap the most imme- 
diate and the most important 
benefits. 

And those benefits, most often, 
unless we have total systems, change- 
over as our objective will be real- 
ized in terms of dollar savings, or a 
speed-up in processing time. 

Where should the analyst con- 
centrate his efforts — what are the 
signs that a particular area offers 
greatest potential for significant 
cost improvement? 

There are three main ones: 

Whenever the trained observer 
sees many clerical people all doing 
the same kind of work, it is a signal 
for audit review. The work pattern 
they are following may be relatively 
efficient, but obviously even a slight 
improvement in the processing se- 
quence, since it affects so many peo- 
ple, will save a substantial amount 
of time and money. 

It pays to put the spotlight on 
the same form being used by a 
great many different departments, 
even though the work force using it 
in any one place, is relatively small. 
This is the reverse of the first in- 
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stance. A great many people in a 
great many different locations are 
working with the same basic set ol 
facts. Any improvement in the form 
or other paper being used will save 
time for a good many workers even 
though they may be spread over 
several different departments. 

By means of the “audit review,” 
the trained observer can spot 
any obvious, or seemingly obvi- 
ous, inefficiency in any department 
observed. This may be signalled in 
a number of ways. If department 
cost figures seem completely at vari- 
ance with the number of papers 
processed and the number of peo- 
ple working, there is obviously a 
reason for investigation. Or, if a 
number of people in any one de- 
partment seem to be pitching in on 
a variety of tasks other than their 
own, that is either an indication 
that they don’t have enough work 
of their own to keep busy, or that 
the worker they must help is bogged 
down with too much work, or that 
work scheduling needs improve- 
ment. 


Danger signals of inefficiency 


This last area—that of actual 
inefficiency in a department—may 
often be the hardest one to spot, 
strangely. The first two danger sig- 
nals are almost automatic—a num- 
ber of people doing the same task, 
or the same form or paper being 


used in a number of different 
places. But the third area can be 
deceiving. We recall one order de- 
partment we surveyed that seemed 
reasonable in size. Its budget did 
not seem excessive. But when we 
compared the number of orders it 
actually had to process in the course 
of a year with the number of work- 
ers employed, and the costs of the 
department, we found that it was 
taking an average time of four and 
a half hours, and an average cost of 
$14.90 to process one order. 

Equipped with facts (inventory 
of procedures, equipment in use, 
people by category, and forms and 
reports) and knowledge of the 
things we want to look for, we are 
prepared to start our systems audit. 
Where do we begin? 

If your company has a functional 
table of organization, that is a good 
starting point, a point which can 
serve as a type of road map for all 
the subsequent work of the audit. 
It is also a good idea to start 
equipped with department budget 
figures, since comparison of these 
figures with the work a department 
actually accomplishes is often the 
quickest clue to its efficiency or 
inefficiency. Other helpful aids in- 
clude floor plan layouts and job 
descriptions. 

Then the audit can proceed on 
what we call a “skyline” approach. 
Following the departmental align- 
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economy... 


performance... 
flexibility 


for your building 
and remodeling! 


Now, office buildings, factories, 
shopping centers, schools, and 
churches— practically all 
non-residential structures—can be 
built faster and at less cost! U.S.G.’s 
new wall and ceiling systems assure 
factory-controlled uniformity for 
increased fire and sound control. . . 
greater strength and durability for 
longer life. What’s more, the decorative 
versatility and lightweight qualities 
of gypsum drywall open the door to 
unlimited new design possibilities. 

As a result, you now can get new 
economy, new performance, and new 
flexibility in your building construction, 
U.S.G.’s new partition and ceiling 
systems let you plan in far wider 
ranges, yet keep cost and construction 
requirements in line. For more 
information on these revolutionary 
new gypsum drywall systems, consult 
your architect, or write United 
States Gypsum, Dept. OM-01, 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


UNITED 
STATES 
GYPSUM | 


MEEAEIEM the greatest name in building | 
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Systems analysis begins with ‘“‘walk through’’ check of each department 


ment suggested by the table of or- 
ganization, the observer simply 
“walks through” the whole com- 
pany system, not analyzing each de- 
partment in depth, but checking it 
on an audit basis. His first step on 
entering each department is to sit 
down with the department man- 
ager, explain his mission, and re- 
view with him the work of the de- 
partment and its purposes within 
the general structure of the com- 
pany. He sees the intake of the 
department—the information flow- 
ing in; its quantity; the basic steps 
the department takes in processing 
that information; and the output 
of that department—the informa- 
tion it sends on or out to subse- 
quent departments in the process- 
ing line. 


Right at this point, if the auditor 
is prepared with department budget 
figures, a review of the quantity of 
work performed by the department 
can often give a strong clue to the 
department's effectiveness. Work 
load figures related to operating 
cost data can be used to develop 


unit cost information for proces- 
sing paperwork—a figure which in 
itself may raise important ques- 
tions. 


This first step can also give the 
analyst an immediate picture of the 
state of the department through the 
personality and manner of the man- 
ager. If he seems uncertain of some 
of the details of his department's 
work; if he doesn’t have a very clear 
idea of the volume of work per- 
formed, these are obvious clues that 
the department may not be well 
run. Less obvious, but often equally 
significant, is a general air of heavy 
pressure and semi-crisis; people con- 
stantly running in and asking ques- 
tions about their work, etc. In the 
ordinary line processing depart- 
ment, this sort of behavior usually 
signals ineffectiveness. Inetflective- 
ness breeds trouble—and trouble is 
expensive. 


Look for unexplained activity 


In other words, the analyst, 
simply by keeping his eyes open 
and using his common sense, begins 


Flood of memos and other papers may be clogging company’s line of communication. 
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to get the feel of the department at 
his first entrance. He follows this 
with observations of department 
personnel at work, and perhaps 
interviews with some of the workers. 
He looks for unexplained activities 
that do not seem pertinent to the 
department’s main purpose. And he 
notes the information the depart- 
ment is working with and the forms 
in which it is received. Activity 
backlogs and procedural road- 
blocks are brought into view as 
potentials for remedial action. 


This procedure is followed, de- 
partment after department, through 
the office, with the analyst making 
notes as he goes along of things that 
strike him as questionable, or merit- 
ing further investigation. So far 
there is no detailed analysis, no 
time-consuming, exhaustive inves- 
tigation of every bit of work done 
in every department reviewed. The 
analyst, rather is looking for symp- 
toms of trouble, or indications of a 
situation 
healthy but could also be an indica- 
tion of waste. 


And following this pattern, even 
the relatively inexperienced analyst 
will find, as he moves along the 
paperwork trail, that improvements 
in ways of doing things will occur 
to him. He does not recommend 
them right away, or even discuss 
them. He simply notes them. He 
may find in a department subse- 
quent to the first ones checked that 
the method he thought cumbersome 
is actually needed for some purpose 
of the remote department. He may 
not. He may find opportunities to 
share existing equipemnt for pur- 
poses of consolidated use. The point 
is that at this stage of the game, he 
makes no recommendation for 
change of any kind. He is not trying 
to reorganize the company; he is 
trying to save the company money 
and time in the areas where the 
most significant results can be real- 
ized in the shortest possible time. 


(To be continued) 
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A new line of 
office furniture 
as flexible as 
your imagination! 


=| The 3€ 4000 Line by ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. QB 


sal Aurora, Illinois q 
Write today for your free catalog 
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: DESIGN 


RECEPTION AREA: HUB OF THE OFFICE 


Sales opportunities 
can be lost 

by poor taste 

in this vital area 


of first impressions 


By SIDNEY G. RODGERS 
Office Interior Designer 


DO YOU WANT to lose sales? The 
best way to do it is by trying to 
cut corners on the appearance of 
your reception area. This is because 
the reception area is one of the best 
point-of-sales opportunities for all 
types of organizations. 

Almost daily companies are losing 
sales because of a flip remark by 


a receptionist, too long a wait for 
a “too busy” executive, or a recep- 
tion area made offensive by poor 
taste in decorations or uncomfort- 
able furniture. 

Reception areas form the hub of 
the office circulation. They are the 
starting point for the whole system 
of internal corridors and _ foyers. 
Their design and functioning are 
important because they create that 
all-important first impression for 
the visitor. 


Executive reception room at Godfrey L. Cabot Co., Inc., Boston, features planters set 
into floor. All furniture is by Knoll Associates in black, white, and stainless steel. 
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The essential elements of a sales- 
making reception area are contained 
in the following 14-point list: 

1. Location—Locate the reception 
area at the point of entry, making 
use of even the elevator lobby area. 
The reception area should be at a 
central location from which direct 
routes to important offices can be 
made easily. 

2. Size—The main reception area 
should be designed to accommodate 
normal visitor traffic. It should be 
uncramped, yet not so oversized 
that it creates an uncomfortable 
and unfriendly atmosphere for the 
Visitor. 

3. Design—The reception area 
contributes to the company’s public 
relations and should reflect the 
image of the company. A false im- 
pression of being “too lush” or, at 
the other extreme, miserly, will 
create the improper first impression 
which can “un-sell” the visitor. 

4. Privacy—The reception area is 
the guest room for the corporation. 
It should have privacy and not be 
a part of the bustle and “family 
business” of office routine. 
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In contrast to modern decor, National Biscuit Company’s executive reception room is furnished 
with tasteful, traditional furniture designed by Rodgers Associates and made by Desks, Inc. 


Clean, modern lines of reception area reflect company image | 
at Kelly-Smith Co., New York. Desk is by Herman Miller Fur- 
niture Co.; chairs, coffee table, sofa, by Knoll Associates. 
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Fiberglas is used in the chairs, table, drapery, and planters of 
Owens-Corning reception area on 13th floor of Sykscraper of Glass, 
New York. Even acoustical tiles in ceiling are made of Fiberglas. 


Reception desk dominates lobby of Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
| Cleveland, to provide feeling of attention to visitor. All furniture is 
from The General Fireproofing Co., which also did interior design. 
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5. Entrance-Exit—Visitors should 
come and leave from the same lo- 
cation, enabling them to unload 
hats, coats, bags, and other acces- 
sories. 

6. Reception Desk—It should 
dominate the room to provide a 
feeling that attention is being given 
to the visitor and that he has not 
been forgotten. 

7. The Receptionist — Beauty 
should be secondary to friendliness 
and refinement. Care should be 
taken in training the receptionist on 
basic facts about her company and 
supplying her with adequate litera- 
ture for public distribution. Her 
voice should be modulated rather 
than that of a_ broadcaster. Her 
clothing should be stylish rather 
than spectacular. 

8. Escape Route — Executives 
should have a means of movement 
between various sections of the 
office without going through the re- 
ception area. This is so that they 
can avoid contact with a_ visitor 
prior to appointment time. 

9. Furniture—Comfortable and, as 
far as possible, individual chairs 
should dominate. Visitors are often 
reluctant to share their missions 
with strangers. Upholstered pieces 
that are too soft and too low should 
be avoided. Such pieces put the 
visitor at a disadvantage when he 
attempts to rise to greet the man 
he is meeting. 

10. Extras—Provide plenty of ash 
trays, matches, and cigarettes in 
containers. A coat closet will con- 
tribute neatness to the room and 
fewer wrinkles to the visitor’s ward- 
robe. 

11. Clocks—A clock is a handy 
reminder to the visitor as to how 
long he has been kept waiting. It 
also helps to provide the receptionist 
with a watch. 

12. Refinements—Avoid excessive 
use of sound conditioning that will 
rob the reception area of a living 
room atmosphere. Soft music is an 
excellent added touch but television 
is impractical. (Imagine a com- 
mercial for a competitor’s product 
being broadcast while a guest is in 
your reception area!) Air condition- 
ing is a good sales maker. 
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SINESS 


Do we 
really 
make 


this desk 
too good 


=. 


tae. some people have suggested 
that we do. 

We guess they mean we should use less 
steel or lighter steel, or that perhaps we 
should use fewer reinforcement welds. Or 
maybe that we should cut out some of the 
extra features—like drawers for example— 
that our desks have built in. 

We've done some thinking about these 
things. 

Our designers tell us that 260 pounds of 
good steel go into an average 30” x 60” 
Stylemaster desk. Any less steel than that, 
they say, would result in a desk that would 
soon begin to shimmy and look shabby. 

We looked into the many desk rein- 
forcement welds we use. Maybe one or 
two of these welds are unnecessary. We’re 
not quite sure. But we haven't seen a 
Y&E desk top in any shape other than 
completely flat. 

We could use bolts or metal screws in- 
Stead of welds, but we know that our 
welds are as strong as our desk steel. They 
won't become loose and won't shimmy. 

A lighter desk, with fewer reinforce- 
ments, our designers say, would mean a 
big BOINGGG every time a drawer was 
banged closed, or the desk was kicked. 
We might get away with it by using sound- 
smothering insulation strategically hidden 
away in key spots. 

We thought about it. 

But, if you ever happen to kick a Y&E 
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desk or slam its drawers, that solid, honest 
CHUNK you'll hear is not smothered by 
anything other than sound construction. 

We searched our desks for extras which 
we could eliminate and found a couple of 
possibilities. We could make something 
called removable case strips fixed by 
welding them. This removability feature 
is expensive and some people never use 
it. Howeve:. because of it, if you want to 
rearrange . ~ ‘* \ ers of your Y&E desk 
in your Ohw<, you can. Removable case 
strips make it a cinch. Meaning that shift- 
ing drawers in a Y&E desk never tries the 
temper. 

We did find one thing we could take off 
our desks without impairing its function. 
Our name plate. It reminds you of the 
quality you’ve purchased. But we'll leave 
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Company 
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YAWMAN & ERBE 


A STERLING PRECISION CORPORATION 
1003 Jay Street, Rochester 3, New York 
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it off for you if you think it’s too frilly. 

If our desks are too good, we can’t say 
we're sorry. It may, in fact, be that the 
styling for our basic lines will never grow 
old, because it just seems to fit into most 
situations quite nicely and is so easy to 
live and work with. 

We make several different kinds of 
desks now—different styles for different 
office functions, executive to secretary. We 
may add more. But we'll continue to 
make desks and other equipment that is 
functional, operates smoothly, looks good, 
and lasts a little bit longer than many 
things seem to these days. 

May we send you a brochure that goes 
into some detail about our desks? Use 
this coupon, or give your Y&E representa- 
tive a call. He’s located wherever you are. 
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13. Company Promotion — Any 
company trade marks or product 
displays generally should be done 
with professional guidance. Dusty 
rows of product packages or blatant 


company insignia usually will dis- 
courage rather than help to sell a 
visitor. 

14. Extra Reception Areas—Large 
firms should plan additional con- 
ference-type reception areas for such 
departments as personnel or sales. 
Many executives now have confer- 
ence rooms near their offices. This 
provides room for meeting without 
disturbing confidential papers, or 


for a second meeting place should 


an important guest arrive unex- 
pectedly. 


It is wise to remember that the 
visitor is a guest of the organization. 
Model of old English stagecoach adds quaint touch to modern offices of 
G. H. Walker & Co., Wall Street investment brokers. Reception room 
opens off elevator lobby, leads to executive offices, sales rooms. 


He did not come to dinner but on 
business. His business can be pro- 
ductive to you if his first impression 
of your company is friendly but 
businesslike. 


The sale you have to make will 
often depend on the first impression 
you make. It is this impression that 
will be a part of a visitor's call 
report to his superiors. 
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Aluminum screen separates personnel reception area (foreground) from §_ Telephone is provided in professional 
general reception area at Godfrey L. Cabot Co., Inc., Boston. Screen is sales reception studio, Eastman Kodak 
backed by translucent plastic secured with white metal trim. Co. All furniture is by Herman Miller Co. 
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BUSINESS 


Although shunted to the background, 


or hidden entirely within the office decor, 


AIR CONDITIONING VITALIZES OFFICE 


By MARY D. LYONS 


AS AN ACTUAL element in de- 
sign, air conditioning is usually ob- 
scured by the more obvious and 
purely visual components of office 
decor. This is primarily due to the 
fact that such systems or units are 
practically always either hidden 
completely, or at least kept in the 
background, well camouflaged. Air 
conditioning, however, touches ex- 


pansively and beneficially upon a 
business firm’s health, morale, and 
economy. 

As a design factor, air condi- 
tioning has produced a logical and 
steady progression of improvements 
in office planning. It has changed 
the size and location of usable 
areas and therefore, the very shape 
of buildings. It has made inside 
space habitable, and it has greatly 
stimulated the installation of better 
lighting. Finally, it has done much 


Heating and cooling outlets are inconspicuously placed in grillwork across ceiling 
of president’s office at American Electric Power Co., New York. System is com- 
pletely independent of building’s central air conditioning unit. 
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to influence the design concepts ol 
lowered ceilings, new types of parti- 
tions, and new materials. 

The health and morale factors ol 
air conditioning are obvious. No 
matter how attractive an office may 
be, most employees simply cannot 
be happy and productive if they are 
forced to work in uncomfortably 
warm surroundings. In fact, many 
office workers, fed up with having to 
sit miserable and perspiring at their 
desks, have simply left their jobs, 
and every personnel manager is 
familiar with the persuasive powers 
of air conditioning in influencing 
potential recruits to join the com- 
pany’s clerical or secretarial staff. 

In non-air conditioned offices on 
hot, humid days, typists lose their 
tempers and executives growl; even 
office managers have been known to 


Now you see it. . . now you don’t. Sliding birch doors conceal 10-ton Typhoon air 
conditioner, yet permit access for routine maintenance. 


become waspish. Nobody feels like 
working, and mistakes are easily 
made. Very often, management 
reluctantly passes the word “Close 
at 3 p.m. today, it’s just too hot to 
work!” And so the company loses 
two hours for every employee. 
Therefore, it is a wise management 
that demands air conditioning for 
its staff simply as an economic 
necessity. 

There are, of course, some satur- 
nine eccentrics among executives 
and clerical persons who testily 


complain that air conditioners are 
“unnatural.” They claim that air 
conditioning tends to have an em- 
balming effect upon them, and turns 
the office into a kind of mausoleum. 
Others say that is has destroyed a 
certain spirit of informal comradery 
which, they fondly recall, occurred 
frequently in the good old, hot, pre- 
air conditioned days when swelter- 
ing office employees would suddenly 
and joyfully throw off their jackets 
and gather around the communal 
water cooler to complain merrily 


Offices of National Lead Co., New York, are cooled by 15-ton, 5-ton 
Kaiser air conditioning units hidden in ceiling above chandeliers. 
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about the weather and relive old 
camping trips. 

However, physicians have pointed 
out that by reducing air-borne 
pollen, air conditioning is a boon 
to hayfever sufferers. Many modern 
hospitals have adopted air condi- 
tioning. At least one dispassionate 
medical study shows that an ex- 
tremely hot environment unrelieved 
by air conditioning can affect the 
heart. 

Though one is apt to think of 
air conditioning as a fairly modern 
acquisition, crude attempts at cool- 
ing air were actually made thou- 
sands of years ago. Oriental poten- 
tates had huge fans of leaves at- 
tached to bamboo poles with which 
they were fanned by servants. One 
Persian sultan arranged to have a 
house built with a double wall; an 
army of slaves kept the space be- 
tween the walls packed with snow 
hauled by hand from a_ nearby 
mountain. 

According to architect ]. Gordon 
Carr, “Air conditioning represents 
a large part of any office's costs, but 
the system and its refinements con- 
cern the ofhce planner, regardless o| 
where the costs are allocated. Real 
costs begin to rear their ugly heads 
whenever changes are made in areas 
15 to 20 feet back from the win- 
dows. Air conditioning systems exist 
which provide almost complete flex- 
ibility with few changes, but these 
are not yet within the budget of 
most office planning projects.” 

Good results have been accom- 
plished, however, with flexible duct 
runouts—outlets for air conditioning 
which can be moved as easily as 
lights. In fact, units containing a 
light outlet and an air conditioning 
outlet are now being used when the 
desired results justify the cost. Every 
day we move closer to the point 
where this may be the rule rather 
than the exception. The difficulty 
arises where a large space is cut into 
more small spaces than there are 
outlets available. Then it is back 
to the main duct, and this is where 
costs pile up. Another difficulty 
arises when one space requires dil- 
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Outlets of York air conditioning units at Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 
are visible, but unobtrusive, in ceiling of company’s auditorium. 
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Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


Air conditioning 


serves many needs 


ferent air conditions than exist in 
adjoining areas. Good controls are 
available to help solve this problem, 
but money must also be available. 

An air conditioning problem 
which arises in nearly every office 
planning project is the matter of oc- 
cupancy at times other than the 
normal working day. The executive 
area, for example, may be used at 
any time. Other areas are used after- 
hours periodically, as in the case of 
accounting departments. Such areas 
might be served by independent air 
conditioning systems; otherwise, a 
whole section of a building—per- 
haps many floors—must be cooled 
and ventilated to serve a few hun- 
dred square feet. For isolated areas, 
such as an executive office, heat- 

ump units are being employed. 

With a flick of a switch, heat can 
be supplied in the cold season, while 
the reverse cycle will supply cooling. 
One of the first examples of this 
heat-pump system is illustrated on 
page 59. 

In old buildings, even though no 
changes may be contemplated, there 
is always the chance that the build- 
ing may be remodeled or extended 
at a future date. It is essential when 
putting an air conditioning system 
into this type of building to com- 
bine flexibility and salvage value 
at a minimum first cost. 


Sectionalize air conditioning 


Because systems which need large 
air ducts sometimes find no space 
for the ducts, or interfere with work 
space and the general appearance 
of the building, it may be wise to 
try to sectionalize the building into 
areas which can be served separately 
by small systems. This reduces the 
amount of ductwork and the cut- 
ting, patching, and redecorating 
which has to be done. In such cases 
each area can be served by indi- 
vidual or multiple installations of 
commercial packaged equipment. 

Air distribution ductwork is usu- 
ally made equal to the class of con- 
struction of the area in which it is 
installed. If installed in a well-deco- 
rated office building or a finely ap- 
pointed store, any ductwork can be 


concealed by using the space be- 
tween ceiling and floors. 

In many old buildings, where the 
ceiling and floors are constructed on 
wood joists, this is impossible. The 
ductwork must be exposed. A well- 
decorated area could have this duct 
run along the ceiling cove. It would 
be furred-in to match the decorative 
scheme of the area. 

Where a general area is being cut 
up into sections for air condition- 
ing, each section must be carefully 
checked for the relationship of pri- 
vate offices or small rooms to large 
open-floor areas. Where there are 
many small rooms it might be well 
to discuss the use of single condi- 
tioners in each room, with a com- 
mercial package in the open area. 
Perhaps a ductwork system can be 
added to the commercial package to 
distribute air to individual offices 
or rooms. 

In remodeling programs it is often 
feasible to make provisions for an 
air conditioning system by installing 
a dropped ceiling. This permits con- 
cealed ductwork above the ceiling 
with air diffusers. These can be lo- 
cated to give an even distribution 
of air. In such cases, a central sta- 
tion or commercial package is ideal. 

Even in the remodeled building, 
it is still wise to divide the various 
areas into sections. By choosing 
proper air distribution with adjust- 
able controls, a satisfactory overall 
control can be obtained in this set- 
up with a simple thermostat. 

In multi - package installations, 
each package is controlled by its 
own thermostat. This makes for a 
diversity of operation of each pack- 
age, often reducing operating power 
costs. 

Information for this article was 
contributed by Abbeon Supply Co.; 
Admiral Corp.; American Motors 
Corp.; J. Gordon Carr & Associates; 
Ebco Manufacturing Co.; Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Co.; Frigid- 
aire, Div. of General Motors Corp.; 
Hotpoint, Div. of General Electric 
Co.; Kelvinator Div., American Mo- 
tors Corp.; Radex Corp.; The Trane 
Co.; Viking Air Products, Div. of 
The Laublower Co.; and Virginia 
Metal Products, Inc. 
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There’s not 
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thing like Mutual 
ching holes 10 saa 


quickly... easily! 


Mutual Centamatic Desk Punch ry” Model 300 
There are 2-hole and multi-hole punches in the Mutual line, 
carefully engineered to save you time. They offer you higher 
capacity, too. There are three models which center your paper 
automatically (the patented Centamatic feature). Mutual 
punches are priced in line...and they last and last. 


Fs 
Mutual... the first name in punches ¥ =~“) 


Mutual desk and hand punches are earning a top reputation 
today. They are stronger, easy to use, accurate, and long 
lasting. Everyone who punches holes can have their own 
punch for just a few cents a month! Make sure your next 
punch is a Mutual punch . . . with Centamatic paper center- 
ing on desk punches; and Spacematic heads on hand 
punches, which click into place. Mutual desk and hand 


punches are sold by almost every reputable stationery store. 


Mutual Adjustable Hand Punches A Model 27 
There are three hand punch models, which punch from two to 
seven 4” holes. On two of these models, the heads click right 
into place (these are on the Spacematics!) ... or can be “parked” 
in a jiffy. Mutual Hand Punches are lightweight. Their feathery 
balance in the hand makes them simple to use. 
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NO IFS... ANDS...or BUTS — 


Verifax copies anything you write with ! 


Makes no difference if you write with ball point or fountain pen, pencil or crayon— 
a Verifax Copier takes all kinds of writing, typing, and printing in stride. 

Gives you 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 2!/2¢ each. . . copies 

which are as accurate and long-lasting as the original. 


See how Kodak’s $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms other ] 
makes of copiers costing up to 4 times as much. Phone local VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 
Verifax Dealer (see ‘‘Yellow Pages’’ under duplicating or photo- shown above 

copying machines), or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business 

Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. *99°° a gt 

Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice. 


MISSES NOTHING 


Verifax Copying DOES MORE . . . COSTS LESS... 
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Delegates to 41st international NOMA conference 
examined “New Dimensions for Office Executives” and found 


NEW ROLE FOR OFFICE MANAGER 


THE RAPID GROWTH, both 
“vertical” and “horizontal” of the 
ofice has torced ofhce managers to 
grow, too, and promises to continue 
to increase their stature and status 
in their company, Herbert H. Lank, 
President, DuPont of Canada, Ltd. 
said in his keynote speech before the 
recent National Office Management 
Association conference in Montreal. 

The conference, held May 22-26 
at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, had 
as its theme, ““New Dimensions for 
Office Executives.” A business ex- 
position was held in conjunction 
with the conference, at Montreal's 
Show Mart. 

This year’s international conter- 
ence, NOMA’s 4Ist, was, in terms 
of the number of speakers and sub- 
jects covered, by far the most ambi- 
tious program the organization has 
ever attempted. After the keynote 
speech, the business meeting, and a 
brief panel discussion on the after- 
noon of the opening day, all further 
areas were covered in concurrent 
technical sessions — 16 on Tues- 
day, May 24, and eight on May 25. 
During the evening of the opening 
day, 12 concurrent open forums 
were held. 

Subjects covered ranged from 
“How to Live with Your Job” to 
“Operations Research in the Of- 
fice,” from “Systems and Procedures 
Programs for A Small Office’ to 
“Planning Personnel Requirements 
in the 60's.” 

The keynote speaker, in citing 
the reasons for the increased im- 
portance of the office management 
functions, traced some of the devel- 
opments that have transformed the 
office picture: 

“Most men in offices 40 years ago 
were certainly not executives as we 
think of the position today,” he 
said. “They made few important 
decisions. Clerical work, their main 
concern, was ground out by what- 
ever primitive methods had been in- 
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herited trom the past. Our current 
concept of human relations hardly 
existed in business then. Human 
resources, including those of the 
office manager, we now know were 
cramped and wasted. 

“Modern management, on the 


other hand, tries to make informed 
decisions as opposed to intuitive 
ones. It forecasts future events by 
using the most reliable economic 
techniques available instead of 
merely guessing about next year’s 
conditions. It uses psychological 


Presidency of NOMA changes hands as gavel goes to R. B. Hodges (right), 
office manager of Dennison Manufacturing Co. Stepping down is Walter 
Emmerling, manager, general office services, Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Office manager must be “well-rounded specialist’ 


knowledge to formulate personnel 
policy; technical services to help 
keep customers satisfied; market re- 
search to gauge new needs; and 
research and development to plan 
and prepare for expansion.” 

More and more effective tools are 
increasing the “technology of the 
office” at an astonishing rate, he told 
the opening day group. 

“The office has indeed evolved, 
and is still evolving into a more 
important role in the organization. 
It has ceased to be the passive 
‘keeper of the records’; it has be- 
come a dynamic force, a nerve cen- 
ter within the modern firm. To it 
are fed data, information, problems 
—stimuli and challenges of all kinds; 
and from it come increasingly ma- 
ture, informed, sound deductions 
and responses for the guidance of 
management. It can provide fast 
answers when conditions require 
them, or reflective ones based on 
extensive study. 

“The office has grown both verti- 
cally and horizontally within its 
new orbit of action. In depth, or 
vertically, by discovering new meth- 
ods of dealing with the traditional 
office functions, and in’ breadth, 
horizontally, by assuming the obli- 
gations and initiative to move into 
new areas of responsibility. With- 
out resorting to the crystal ball, 
I think we can safely predict that 


the dimensions will continue to 
expand in both directions. 

“The effect of this growth on the 
office executive is a dual one: He is 
increasing in stature and status. In 
stature, because many of the new 
developments fall within the scope 
of the office operation, making it 
increasingly important to the firm 
and to management. In status, be- 
cause the value of his contribution 
brings him closer to the top man- 
agement function.” 

In order to meet this new role, 
and these new responsibilities, the 
office manager has had to grow, the 
DuPont executive continued. 


New techniques to learn 


“He has had to become a better 
qualified man and a broader all- 
around person than he was last 
year, or the year before. He has had 
new techniques to learn, new prob- 
lems to face, new responsibilities to 
handle, new and broader perspec- 
tives to establish. Whatever limita- 
tions there might once have been on 
his latent talents have largely gone 
out the window.” 

Moreover, the people who work 
for him have forced a growth in the 
office manager’s abilities, too, Lank 
continued, They are no longer “a 
corps of clerical workers, but a stafl 
of specialists whose work must 


be integrated into a meaningful 


whole.” As such, they present a 
whole series of human and _profes- 
sional problems which the office 
manager must solve if the office is 
to continue to function smoothly 
and efficiently. 

“Like the office function itself, he 
(the office manager) has developed 
in two new dimensions: He has be- 
come something of a specialist in 
his own field, and he has acquired 
the skill of growing beyond his own 
capacity and fitting his knowledge 
into the operation of the company 
as a whole. He has had to become 
that paradox: the well-rounded 
specialist.” 

Perhaps the most dramatic indi- 
cation of the office manager's ex- 
panded scope comes in the field of 
office automation, Lank suggested. 

“As the person within the com- 
pany who knows most about the 
highly technical matters involved, 
the office executive has had dele- 
gated to him most of the preroga- 
tives of management in making 
decisions concerning automated ol- 
fice procedures,” the DuPont presi- 
dent declared. “He may require for- 
mal approval trom the president, 
but the president who has learned 
to trust the knowledge and judg- 
ment of the office executive will nor- 
mally follow his recommendations. 
Perhaps he will soon have to find a 
new title for the office executive as 


Well-attended social functions included banquet, luncheon in Montreal’s Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 
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New president Hodges (fifth from left, first row) poses with entire NOMA board of directors. 


he assumes a greater and greater 
share of management _ responsi- 
bilities. 

He listed as a few of the chal- 
lenges which will give office man- 
agement its greatest chance for as- 
sumption of wider company respon- 
sibilities: 

Automation. “It is the responsible 
individual’s role to evaluate the 
scientific tools at hand. This tech- 
nology must be seen not as an end, 
but as a means; not as a substitute 
for human creation, but as its hand- 
maiden; not as a replacement for 
reason and judgment, but as an aid 
to it.” 

Personnel. “While it does not 
necessarily follow that this new 
class of office staff will have more 
native intelligence than __ office 
workers of old, they, like their su- 
periors, will be in the midst of a 
general upgrading. It will be a task 
of major proportions to direct the 
initiative and drive of this new kind 
of office employee into the most 
rewarding channels.” 

Communications. “If a proper 
understanding of the office function 
is to be observed, the executive must 
enjoy the confidence of those he in- 
tends to serve, he must counter the 
obstruction of blind defenders of 
the ‘status quo’, he must overcome 
the inertia of those for whom inno- 
vation is too complicated.” 

“Finally and perhaps most sig- 
nificantly,” he concluded, “a high 
level of performance in the office 
will depend on more and more exer- 
cise of management functions— 
decision and judgment—than office 
executives face today. The results 
will be more far-reaching and more 
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complex; they will involve more 
possibility of profit or loss; they will 
have far deeper effects on the suc- 
cess or failure of the firm. 

“The really new dimension for 
the office executive is his growth 
towards the exercise of true manage- 
ment functions. His new horizons 
lie far beyond the confines of the 
office.” 

The afternoon session on the 
opening day of the conference was 
devoted to a panel of three speakers, 
who discussed “Your Office—of the 
60's.” W. E. Williams, president, 
Procter and Gamble Co. of Canada, 
talked on “Organizing for Increased 
Responsibility,” M. E. Mengel, vice 
president, Burroughs Corp.,  dis- 
cussed future developments in office 
equipment, and Mrs. A. J. Wickens, 
economic advisor to the Secretary of 
Labor, U. S. Department of Labor, 
outlined “Planning Personnel Re- 
quirements.” 


Clerical workers in demand 


Mrs. Wickens, in discussing the 
future clerical labor supply in the 
United States and Canada, declared 
that both countries can anticipate a 
growing need for clerical workers, 
as well as professional and mana- 
gerial personnel. 

“Taking the broad occupational 
groups in the U. S.,” she declared, 
“we find that the most rapid rate 
of increase in employment require- 
ments is expected to be in the very 
occupations that concern you most. 
The competition will be keen. In 
professional and technical occupa- 
tions combined, an increase in ex- 
cess of 40 per cent is expected. For 
proprietors and managers, and for 


clerical and sales workers combined, 
as well as for service workers in the 
more limited sense of that term, an 
increase of about 25 per cent is 
anticipated. No change in unskilled 
workers is expected in the 60's, and 
there will be roughly 17 per cent 
fewer farmers and farm workers at 
the close of this decade than at its 
beginning. These all represent con- 
tinuation of existing trends. 

“The increase in the demand fo1 
clerical workers as such is expected 
to be nearly 30 per cent in the next 
ten years. In quantitative terms, for 
clerical occupations, the increase in 
employment is expected to be over 
3 million, for a total of 12!14 mil- 
lion by 1970.” 

The manufacturing industries, 
now the largest single employer of 
clerical workers, will probably have 
to add about half a million office 
workers in the next ten years, the 
Labor Department official con- 
tinued. An increase of 400,000 is 
expected in the service industries 
and in finance, and a rise of 800,000 
in trade. 

During the same decade—1960- 
1970—the total labor force in the 
United States will rise by 1314 mil- 
lion people, Mrs. Wickens declared. 
This represents almost a 20° per 
cent increase over today’s total of 
731% million in the United States 
labor force. During the next ten 
years approximately 1514 million of 
the present workers will withdraw 
from the market, but some 26 mil- 
lion young men and women will 
enter, and some three million ma- 
ture women return to it, for a total 
of 87 million workers by 1970. 

“But see what this means,” Mrs. 
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THE 
VERSATILE 
FARRINGTON 
COLLAT OR: 


KEY TO EFFICIENT PAPER GATHERING 


Fast, automatic gathering is the answer to collating in today’s busy offices. The Farrington 
Collator (formerly made by J. Curry Mendes Corporation) is easy to set up, simple to operate, 
and has a full electric error detection system to prevent “‘misses’”’ and “doubles.” Vertical design 
mounted on casters makes it a compact space-saving unit that is easily movable. 


This speed is amazing: 22,500 pickups per hour on the five-station model illustrated. Other 
models available with pickup capacity from 18,000 to 90,000 per hour. Unlike other collators, 
it runs so quietly that it can be placed in the office without disturbing your people. 


For more information send in coupon below: 


---------------------------------- FARRINGTON: 


FARRINGTON BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
1211-A Industrial Park, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Please send me more information on the Farrington Collator. 


Name 


Company 


Street 


City 


sist = State 
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New personnel needs anticipated for office | 
| 


Wickens continued. “It means that 
in the space of one decade, employ- 
ers will have to cope with 29 million 
new and different workers. Put an- 
other way, one-third of the entire 
labor force of 1970 will have come 
into the labor market during one 
ten-year period. We have never be- 
fore had such a change, except per- 
haps in wartime.” 

The key questions for any per- 
sonnel director are, she said, who 
these 29 million new workers will 
be, and when will they come into 
the labor market? 

“In terms of age, they will be 


| young workers and older workers. 


There will be almost no increase in 
| the number in those crucial middle 
years—the years from which you ex- 
pect to draw your executives, your 


sonnel,” she warned. 

Analysis of the ages of the work- 
ing population of the United States 
during the two base years, 1960 and 
1970, indicates these facts, she said: 

Young workers under 25 will in- 
crease by 6.4 million from 1960 to 
1970, or a total of 46 per cent. 


| supervisors, your experienced per- 


Older workers will increase 

Older workers over 45 will in- 
crease by 5.5 million, or 20 per cent. 

In the age range 25-34 there will 
be a small increase of only 1.8 mil- 
lion or 12 per cent. 

There will be an absolute de- 
crease in the number of workers in 
the 35-44 age bracket. 

This represents a very significant 
change from the 1950's, Mrs. Wick- 
ens pointed out, when most of the 
net increase in the work force was 
in the 35-and-over age groups, with 
the largest increase registered in 
men and women 45 and over. 

“There was very little increase in 
the number of young people under 
25 years of age, and virtually no 
increase in the 25-34 year age group. 
This explains why you weren't able 
to find enough of those pretty 
blonde secretaries, age 21, requested 
by top management. They weren't 
there. It explains, too, some of the 
scramble for college graduates. The 
ranks of those born in the 1930's 
are very thin. In that decade only 
nine million people were born in 
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the United States. Nearly three) 
times as many children were born 
in the 1940's.” 

The sharpest increase in the num- 
ber of young people coming on the 
labor market is anticipated in 1961] 
and 1965, she reported. 

Women coming into the labor 
force will represent almost one-hall 
the total increase in the United 
States job market during the next 
ten years, she reported, and of these 
a large part will be mature women 
whose children are of school age. 

“By 1970, it is anticipated that 
well over half the women in the 
United States between the ages of 
45-55 will be in the labor force,” 
Mrs. Wickens reported. “The per- 
centage will be nearly as high—45 
per cent—among women 35-44 years 
old, as well as among young Amer- 
ican women in their early twenties.” 

In summary, then, she reported, 
the labor market in the United 
States will show in the 1960's: 

A tremendous influx of new and 
inexperienced workers, who, by and 
large, will -be better educated than 
they have been in the past. 

A greater number ol 
workers. 

Only a slight increase of workers 
in the middle years. 


older 


Many more women workers, and 
especially women over 35. 

“What does all this mean in terms 
of personnel?” she asked. 

“First there will be a high rate of 
turnover. This is characteristic ol 
young workers and of women work- 
ers as a group, in comparison with 
men in their middle years. You will 
need to do everything you can to 
keep turnover down. 

“Another important aspect ol 
personnel policy is to hold on to 
your young men and women who 
are 20-30 years old now—the babies 
of the 1930's. Give them every 
chance to grow and develop. They 
won't be easy to replace. So don’t 
sit and wonder, in 1964 and 1965, 
if you don’t get many answers to an | 
advertisement like this: ‘Wanted: | 
Ambitious, experienced young men 
for office, 30-35 years old. No others | 
need apply.’ 

(To be concluded) | 
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FOAM 
BOND 


The 
Lightweight 
with 
Quality 
You Can 


MEASURE 


With Sea Foam, qual- 
ity is more than a 
word—it's a fact. Sea 
Foam’s No. 1 rank in 
lightweights has been 
built on the qualities 
you want ina second 
sheet... 
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LEGIBILITY 


A second sheet that 


reads like a letter- 
head. 
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EASIER HANDLING 


Lies perfectly flat. No 
crease ...nocurl. 


See for yourself why Sea Foam 
is America’s preferred second 
sheet. Send for your Sea Foam 
Bond samples today. Dept OM- 
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BROWNVILLE 


PAPER COMPANY 
BROWNVILLE, NEW YORK 
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NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


A Coin counter 2 


With this automatic and portable 
coin counter and sorter, one adjusts 
the counting device, flips the switch, 
and pours in the coins. The ma- 
chine then counts and sorts at the 
rate of 15,000 coins per hour, han- 
dling 1¢, 5¢, 10¢, and 25¢ denomina- 
tions. Fifty-cent coins are left be- 
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> Paper punch 1 


A gauge which locks in place to 
provide for alignment of papers to 
be punched, and a removable plastic 
tray at the base to catch perfora- 
tion cut-outs, are the main features 
of this two-hole punch. Designed 
for 4-inch holes with 234 inches 
from center to center, the punch is 
available in a choice of three colors: 
grey, green, and tan. Acco Products, 
Div. of Natser Corp., Ogdensburg, 
New York. 


hind in the hopper. Weighing 27 
pounds, the machine has an overall 
size of 18 inches wide, 13 inches 
high and nine inches deep. It op- 
erates on 110 volt AC, 60 cycle cur- 
rent, and with an inverter, for those 
who are interested, it may even be 
used in an automobile. Standard 
Change-Makers, Inc., 422 E. New 
York St., Indianapolis 2. 
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4 Folding tables 3 


A choice of three different sizes, 
five different top styles, and three 
types ol protective moldings are of- 
fered with the “Leader Line” series 
of folding tables. ‘Table height can 
be increased by adding extension 
legs in lengths of one inch to 12 
inches, and each model has a riveted 
and welded, all-steel chassis running 
its full length. The entire under- 
structure is coated with Oakite Crys 
Coat for protection against rust. 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., One 
Park Ave., New York 16. 


4q Standard typewriter 4 


More than 100 type styles are 
available with this standard type- 
writer which is made in a wide 
variety of pastel colors. Among the 
features are: ‘‘Fold-A-Matic” con- 
struction, which permits rapid break- 
down for cleaning and maintenance; 
a flat platlorm behind the platen to 
provide support for erasures; and 
an interchangeable type bar, per- 
mitting the use of special technical 
typefaces or company trademark 
symbols. Remington Rand Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Park Ave. 
South, New York 10. 
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USINESS 


It’s a snap to use Roytype’s carbon sets 


They’ re quick. They’ re efficient. Roytype carbon sets 
come in single sets or handy pads of copy paper 
with carbon sheets between each page. To use 
them, all you do is take as many pages as you 
want copies, put a first sheet in front of them, and 
you're ready to roll. 


There’s no fussing with carbon and flimsy, hard- 
to-handle paper. The saving in time and trouble 
is far more than the cost of Roytype carbon sets. 


—— 


TS = (a. 
“SS 


Roytype makes over 1000 different 
ribbons for typewriters and tabu- 
lating machines. To be sure you're 
using the right ribbons for the jobs 
you do, check with your Roytype 
Representative. His office knowledge 
can help you. Use it soon! 


JULY 1960 


Roytype carbon sets are available imprinted 
with your letterhead, with word “copy”, or with 
a special design. Black and red are the standard 
colors, but we’ll be glad to make them up in others, 
for a slight added charge. You can have them in 
all sizes, including legal (these have red marginal 
rules) and in all weights of paper. 


Call your Roytype Representative to find out 
all about Roytype’s carbon sets. 


‘ "ale 
es » Pll, Pete GF 
Bua Re ss * 


MAIL COUPON WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MR. ROY TYPE c/o Royal McBee Corporation, 
Department O, Port Chester, New York 


Send a Roytype Representative who will explain your 


money saving coupon purchase plan. 


Your Name 


Firm Name. 


Street Address 


City Zone State. 
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NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


A Mailing piece 6 


The Transo Triple-Duty mailing 
piece is a combination letter, cir- 
cular, and order form, with outside 
and reply envelopes. Manufacturer 
prints, assembles, and delivers the 
piece sealed, ready to be addressed 
by the mailer. Transo Envelope Co., 
3542 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18. 


A Tape winders 7 


Paper tape winders and rewinders 
are now available with adapters for 
computer input and output reels. 
Shown is Adapter No. 8060 for 
RCA 501 and Burroughs 220 com- 
puters. Dresser Products, Inc., P. O. 
Box 2035, Providence 5, R. I. 


> Personal file 8 


A new personal file with heavy 
duty piano hinges is now available. 
The carrying handle folds flat when 
not in use. The model shown meas- 
ures 1014” x 1214” x 6”, weighs 
five and one-half pounds, and_ is 
available in two-tone color schemes. 
Lit-Ning Products Co., 170 N. Rob- 
ertson Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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>» Nylon post binder 5 


A nylon post binder which ac- 
commodates 3,000 sheets or up to 
10 inches of paper. The binder 
features a shockproof “cycolac” 
locking mechanism which is flush 
with the surface of the top cover 
for easy storage. Wilson Jones Co., 
209 South Jefferson, Chicago. 


pie 


A Electrical outlets 9 


New three-wire Electrostrip, pro- 
viding electrical outlets anywhere 
along its length, is designed to meet 
electrical code requirements for 
equipment grounding. Manufac- 
tured especially for use with office 
machines, it will accept both two 
and three prong plugs. It eliminates 
the necessity for long, dangerous ex- 
tension cords and re-wiring jobs. 
BullDog Electric Products Div., 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Box 177, 
Detroit 32. 
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4 Microphone 10 


A one-button control, multi-pur- 
pose microphone permits the opera- 
tor to exercise full control over all 
dictating operations, including start, 


JULY 1960 


stop, dictating, correction, review, 
and erase. The microphone also may 
be converted to an_ ultra-sensitive 
pick-up for conference use. Steno- 
cord of America, Inc., 29 Broadway, 
New York 6. 


& Stacking chair 11 


A manufacturing process which 
bonds the seat and back by mechan- 
ical means is said to give the #1279 
stacking chair unusual durability. 
The process, called U. S. Raval, 
bonds the seat pan, foam rubber 
cushion, and upholstery into one 
permanent unit in a single opera- 
tion. The chair is designed for use 
in auditoriums, offices, and in insti- 
tutional areas. Metal parts are coated 
with a silver satin enamel finish. 
Steelcase, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


q Metal furniture 12 


Contemporary metal office furni- 
ture shown here is part of the man- 
ufacturer’s 4000 line. The 75 basic 
units in the line are flexible enough 
to permit several variations when 
used in different combinations. The 
units are said to be applicable to 
every kind of office, “from secretary 
to board chairman, and everyone in 
between.” All-Steel Equipment, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill. 


q Drawing board 13 


Executives whose work involves 
the make-up of drawings may find 
that the Densmore “Drawing Chief” 
desk is the answer to their needs. 
The drawing board, which can be 
concealed under the desk top when 
not in use, is elevated to posture 
chair height by a raising mechanism 
when the desk top is opened. Stor- 
age facilities are provided in the 
desk for drawings, paper, reference 
books, catalogs, files, and tools. 
Densmore Calculator Co., 2003 E. 
14th St., Oakland 4, Calif. 
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> Catalog file 14 


The first edition of “VSMF—The 
Microfilm Catalog File” has been 
put into operation for the missile- 
aircraft industry. The system con- 
tains 25,000 pages of suppliers’ cata- 
logs, which are available for viewing 
or printing within 15 seconds. Tech- 
nical Services Division, Rogers Pub- 
lishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


q Key punch desk 15 
The following characteristics com- 
bine to make the Key Punch Desk 
an item of data processing accessory 
equipment built on a modular prin- 
ciple: three different drawer sizes 
can be used in multiples of the same 
or different series to meet individual 
requirements; different partitioning 
plans within the drawers can be pro- 
vided; interstacking of drawer units 
in combination with units of vary- 
ing sizes equipped with shelf inserts 
is possible; and channel inserts for 
control panel storage are available. 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


4 Dictating machine 17 

Called “Envoy,” this tape dic- 
tating and transcribing machine has 
a built-in indexing system for word 
and phrase finding, with talk-listen 
functions controlled at the micro- 
phone. Equipped with 90-minute 
magnetic tape, the machine weighs 
less than nine pounds, and can be 
tailored to meet special require- 
ments by employing optional acces- 
sories such as a telephone recorder 
for capturing both sides of a ‘phone 
conversation and a desk mike for 
loudspeaker playback. Voicewriter 
Div. of Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, 31 Lakeside Ave., West 
Orange, N. J. 


4q Typewriter ribbon 18 
A universal typewriter ribbon de- 
signed to outwear three ordinary 
ribbons and fit most typewriters has 
been developed by Mittag Division 
of Burroughs Corporation. Mar- 
keted under the names “Nu-Kote” 
and “Encore,” the ribbon has been 
used to write 500,000 words without 
losing its clarity. Mittag Div., Bur- 
roughs Corp., Park Ridge, N. J. 
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& Tape dispenser 16 

Gummed tape for sealing envel- 
opes and packages is ejected from 
the Hercules #99 automatic sealing 
machine in a single operation de- 
scribed by the manufacturer as 
“feather touch action.” Tape up to 
three inches in width can be ac- 
commodated by the device. Seal-O- 
Matic Dispenser Corp., Newark 5, 


N. J. 


A Rotary card-file 19 

A two drum rotary card file, called 
the Revo-File, can handle up to 
15,000 active records with the ad- 
vantages of push-button control. 
Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 
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Office Management 


and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Semi-annual index 
January-June, 1960 


AUTOMATION IN THE OFFICE 


Total integration through automation 
foreseen as major advance of sixties, by 
Robert M. Smith...... January, page 14 

Three automation milestones of past dec- 
ade: an Office Management staff report. 

January, page 21 

Steel corporation installs automatic data 
processing system; railroad supply com- 
pany controls stock level electronically. . 

February, page 56 

Computer “mothers” other computers; 
controls their output. State unemploy- 
ment employs solid state; New York uses 


EE rere Tr tee March, page 44 
Lilliputian “Detroit” at IBM; Collins 
Tests Data Communication........... 


April, page 44 

Moderate size Honeywell 400 shown; NCR 
readies EDP centers...... Mav, page 72 
IBM, RCA show giant systems.......... 
June, page 32 

Automation serves customer at Grant's... 
June, page 40 


LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 


Surveys, programming hold key to office 
planning in the sixties, by J. Gordon 


CE i cackca gs hawens > Kas January, page 55 
Buy or build? Own or rent?, by R. K. 
TD ee ee .. January, page 58 


The revolution in office interiors—how it 
happened, where it’s going, by Gerald 
BME has Wauwns Gorman January, page 62 

Office furniture designs may change, but 
materials (and competition) remain, 
by John M. Sine....... January, page 67 

Lighting is more than just “brightness,” by 
George P. Wakefield. .February, page 15 

New home, new system for Franklin So- 
ciety Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, whose total remodeling included 
basement and business machines...... 

February, page 47 

Offices have “personalities” too, by Mary 
Me Oe Ree February, page 74 

When buying flooring, weigh the total 
“benefits,” by John M. Sine.......... 

March, page 97 

Lighting is peer of color in modern office 
design, by John M. Sine. . April, page 71 

“Office of the Year’ Awards, 1959: 
Southland Life Insurance Co......... 

May, page 34 

The Louisiana Companies. May, page 38 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co........ 
May, page 42 

Crown Zellerbach Corp....Mavy, page 44 
People’s Drug Co....... . . May, page 46 
Reynolds Metals Co....... May, page 48 
“Airy” look characterizes new offices. ..... 
May, page 79 

New ofhce furniture pays for itself, by 


J. Edgar Kennedy........ June, page 63 
Office partitions meet variety of needs, 
by Mary D. Lyons........ June, page 66 


NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations with office management in- 
pC ee January, page 165 

Preview of events during 1960 
January, page 166 


JULY 1960 


AMA to stress “how's” of IDP........ 
March, page 40 

Electronics for a one-man enterprise? By 
1970, AMA speaker predicts......... 
April, page 15 

Widely expanded program of concurrent 
sessions is planned for NOMA con- 
nn SO ee. April, page 43 
“Photomemory” development in 60's may 
equal computer boom of 50's, AMA 
speaker reports .......... May, page 55 
Twelve open forums will launch NOMA 
conference in Montreal...May, page 64 


PERSONNEL 


Pendulum swing to more rigid business 
atmosphere seen ahead, by Edith 
Mee TT TIE ee January, page 26 

General vs. specialized education for busi- 
ness: the debate grows hotter, an Office 
Management staff report.............. 

January, page 32 

The “aged” worker: management's dilem- 
TE: crsaiaeisiasmne sane January, page 35 

Setting up communications and grievance 
systems, by John B. Coyle........... 

February, page 5 

Grievance systems for non-union offices, 
by John B. Coyle....... March, page 28 

Are you guilty of these common adminis- 
trative faults?, by Ray E. Brown...... 

May, page 15; June, page 42 

They always get their presidents, by Rob- 


ent ME. GUA. 5.0 cecs ccs June, page 13 
Put your employees on a_ pedestal, by 
Eugene B. Shea.......... June, page 48 


SYSTEMS DESIGN 
AND METHODS 


High-speed photomemory units could sup- 
ply automation’s second dimension, by 
oe eee January, page 40 

Simplified time study approach offers key 
to clerical cost control, by Louis C. 
oo one ME January, page 44 

The ABC's of MCD—breakthrough in cost- 
cultiony; Oy By Bi. TERR: cine ciccives 

Feb., page 11; March, page 105 

How to plan without “planning.” by 

Charles Phillips and Barbara Dooley... 
February, page 20 

Could “do-it-yourself” printing help you?, 
by Ray Marien....... February, page 33 

How a firm speeds internal communica- 
BO ceaccaniansesess February, page 40 

Five ways forms help business, by Lyne 
Metcalfe ....... ....February, page 83 

How much does your “alibi system” cost 
you?, by Maurice F. Ronayne........ 

March, page 15 

Conveyors—complement to IDP ‘ 

March, page 20 
Order processing time cut from two days 


to ome heur......4... ..-April, page 28 
Integration isn’t confined to the office, by 
Raymond Dreyfack ....... April, page 35 
Guide rules for procedure writing, by 
P. 0. Bee. os ess April, page 51 
Giant brain or giant moron?, by Raymond 
OVER. sss ocew ses cecns May, page 5 
New system speeds management data, by 
pe eee June, page 20 
Don’t overlook the little leaks, by Marilyn 
COE icscaedcavasdames June, page 26 
Sir Smon wars on needless paper, by Blake 
CE Scccasnesan seu eekan June, page 54 
Is_ brainstorming really effective?, by 
Wayne K. Kirchner....... June, page 78 


TOOLS OF THE OFFICE 

Tools of the Office Series, by Mary D. Lyons 
January, page 75 

Dictating and transcribing equipment, by 


john M. Sime........ February, page 63 
Copying and duplicating equipment, by 
Mety D. TAOGE. 6cccecas March, page 50 


Tools of the office—Business Forms, by 
Mary 2. LGB. voc0 cecsicd April, page 60 
Paper, writing instruments, and type- 
writers, by Mary D. Lyons. May, page 91 
Microfilm: the equipment, supplies, and 
techniques, by Lyman Coddington. ... 
June, page 84 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Don't be afraid of electronic computers, 
by Claude D. Brown... . January, page 6 
Sales compensation plan pays off, by J. M. 
ETE January, page 10 
Paving the road to retirement, by John S. 
eee aT ee January, page 13 
How to “go outside” to get executives, by 
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INTERCOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


By LYMAN CODDINGTON 


PEOPLE HAVE BEEN communi- 
cating with each other for many cen- 
turies. From the aboriginal groans 
uttered by our cave-dwelling an- 
cestors, through smoke signals, Paul 
Revere’s ride, and on up to modern 
times, man has desperately at- 
tempted to improve his message re- 
ceiving and giving. Nowhere is this 
more obvious than in the modern 
American business office. 
Conveyance ol business intelli- 
gence in the most efficient possible 
way is a long sought-after goal ol 
the American company. In its quest 
for the most advanced systems ol 
intercommunication, the corporate 
entity, driven by the desire to “get 
the word around” faster than its 
competitor, is presently employing 
11 different methods in’ varying 
forms. These are: private telephone 
systems, paging systems, amplified 
voice intercom, teleprinting, hand- 
written messages, pneumatic tube 
systems, microwave transmission, 
closed-circuit television, mechanical 


conveyors, data transmission equip- 
ment, and facsimile systems. Each 
of these systems will be treated here. 


Telephone systems 

No instrument is more common 
in the hum of office communications 
than the telephone with all its in- 
genious variations and gimmicks. 
Bells, buzzers, and buttons, together 
with flashing lights, sell-answering 
devices, loud-speaking attachments, 
“conference” hookups, private auto- 
matic exchanges, and electronic ex- 
changes all serve to facilitate oral 
expression. 

Imagine Vitus Tempest, corpora- 
tion president, sately tucked away 
in his oak-paneled sanctum; on his 
desk are two telephone instruments 
—one for internal ofhce calls, and 
the other for discourse with the out- 
side world. Both are equipped with 
several buttons which are illumi- 
nated when that particular line ts 
active. At the moment, Titus is en- 
gaged in a spirited give-and-take 
with his senior vice-president on the 
internal system. Since he needs 


The components of IBM’s direct data transmission equipment include, from left 
to right, the telegraph signal unit, card punch console unit, and printing unit. 
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“hands tree’ to reach tor some 
papers containing information 
which will back up his argument, 
he depresses a button activating a 
combination microphone and ampli- 
fier on his end of the line. He is 
thus able to put down the handset, 
reach for the papers, yet continue 
the debate with Mr. Senior Vice 
President in the meantime. 

To his chagrin, however, Titus 
finds that the information in the 
documents offers no help in fending 
off his protagonist. He then presses 
more buttons on the internal sys- 
tem, causing hand-picked “yes men” 
on his management team to join in 
the conference, and together, they 
all force Mr. Senior Vice President 
back into his corner. Perhaps tele- 
phone intercommunications should 
be credited with an “assist” in this 
victory. 

By this time, it is late in the day, 
and the outside ‘phone of Mr. 
Tempest sounds off with a_ buzz. 
Suspecting that his nagging wile is 
calling for him to come home and 
discipline “Junior,” ‘Titus takes im- 
mediate action. Another depressed 
button bounces the call back to an 
automatic answering device. Mrs. 
Tempest hears a prerecorded mes- 
sage which announces the firm 
name, and explains that after a tone 
signal is heard, she may leave her 
name, telephone number, and a 
short message to be recorded for 
later listening. 

Titus relaxes with a self-satisfied 
smile. Another day has been com- 
pleted. Without an effective com- 
munications system it could have 
been quite harrowing. The fact is, 
however, that personnel in many 
companies are harassed and ham- 
pered by the lack of adequate equip- 
ment for voice communications by 
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telephone. This usually happens 
when the company neglects its needs 
lor effective communications during 
a period of rapid growth. Telephone 
systems become overloaded; calls 
are delayed; business is retarded; 
and tempers rise. When this occurs 
it is time for a thorough review ol 
the firm’s present and future needs. 
From this basis, the necessary equip- 
ment needed to solve the problem 
can be purchased. 

Telephone-type communications 
between various points within the 
othce are established by push but- 
tons or dialing. Private telephone 
systems are completely independent 
and separate from the — public 
‘phones. They call for separate in- 
struments, permitting inside conver- 
sation while outside calls are being 
held. 

The single channel telephone sys- 
tem operates this way: Each instru- 
ment has a button for every other 
station in the system. When one 
wants to call another, he depresses 
the button for notification, and con- 
versation begins. Anyone else de- 
siring to place a call must wait until 
the original conversation is finished. 
Such a system is usually confined to 
ten units in an office where internal 
conferences do not take too long. 


Multi-channeled systems are set 
up the same way, with one excep- 
tion: The multiplicity of channels 
allows many conversations to be 
carried on at one time. As many 
conversations can be carried on as 
there are pairs of units in the sys- 
tem. Cross-talk is avoided by having 
balanced lines in the system (two 
wires for each telephone station) . 
Devices are available to permit one 
to break into a private conversation 
and establish priority, although the 
absence of a signal indicates to a 
third party that the line to the de- 
sired person’s “phone is occupied. 

Automatic dial systems again con- 
sist of the standard telephone units 
with dial, and no limit to the size 
of the system exists. It operates in 
exactly the same way as the regula 
system used by the public. If A dials 
b, but B is talking to C, then A gets 
a busy signal. But the central switch- 
board can have an automatic mem- 
ory system so that A can hold his 
call until B is finished, with B’s 
‘phone ringing automatically when 
he stops talking to C. Since internal 
calls are generally of short duration, 
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Essential to every intercom system is the central, or master unit, a typical ex- 
ample of which is pictured above. This particular model is made by Talk-A-Phone. 


Auth Electric Co.’s Pagesaver works this way: operator inserts plug in the con- 
trol panel (right) when a person’s presence is desired. When the person registers 
“in” on the board (left), the plug flashes, indicating that he can now be paged. 


Many banks speed messages from one department to another by pneumatic airtubes. 
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this feature is of great value. Pri- 
ority buttons are also optional, for 
breaking into a conversation to con- 
duct more important business when 
necessary. 


Paging systems 

In offices where a great many 
people are necessarily away from 
their work stations more often than 
not, paging systems are employed to 
contact these persons most expedi- 
tiously. One individual, usually the 
switchboard operator or the recep- 
tionist, speaks into a microphone 
and summons the attention of one 
or more desired persons, instructing 
them to pick up the nearest tele- 
phone, come immediately to a meet- 
ing, or “finish what you are doing, 
but after that, see Mr. Jones.” 

Paging systems are one-way only, 
but cover large areas. More than 
one page location can be provided. 
Latest refinements include wireless 
systems whereby small radio re- 
ceivers can be carried about by per- 
sons who are likely to be paged. 

Equipment to initiate a paging 
system must include a signal source 
(a microphone) to be placed in as 
many locations as necessary, ampli- 
fier equipment, and, at the other 
end, loudspeakers. Sidelights, such 


as hourly chimes, tone signals, and 


¢ 


music, can be channeled into the 
system to give full use. Amplifiers 
are naturally designed according to 
the amount of power that is needed, 
and the number and type of signal 
sources which are to be used. Hun- 
dreds of types of loudspeakers are 
available tor handling the reproduc- 
tion of sound. Chosen not only for 
this reason, they are also selected 
for their aesthetic setting within the 
bounds of office decor. 

Wandering executives who are 
needed to take phone calls or to see 
visitors can also be contacted by 
visual signals consisting of panel 
lights of various colors located at 
points throughout the office. Each 
executive can have his own color 
code which flashes when he _ is 
needed. Buzzers can also be utilized 
for this purpose, as can call bells 
located around the building. 

In the wireless paging systems, the 
receiver may be placed in the 
pocket, with or without having a 
horn attached to the lapel of the 
coat or a piece fitted to the ear. 


Amplified voice intercom 
Particularly efficient in quiet areas 
and with people who move around 
in their work, voice intercom equip- 
ment has at least one master station 
containing the speaker/microphone, 
amplifier, selector keys, and other 
controls. Such a master is joined 
with one or more remote or sub- 


The “Lokator,” produced by Edwards Co., is used to page individuals in the 
office when they are wanted at a certain location or to answer the telephone. 
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stations, also containing a speaker/ 
microphone and, if called for, an 
origination switch to initiate con- 
versation with the one or more 
master stations within the entire 
system. 

Any combination of masters and 
remotes can be set up to function 
as an efficient intercommunications 
system. Channels of communications 
can be set up in any way except 
between two remote stations. There 
must always be a master within the 
system. It controls the loudness of 
the system and is the only station 
that needs to be plugged into a 
power outlet. 

Master stations have a “press to 
talk, release to listen’’ button to 
conduct the conversations. But when 
they receive calls from others of 
their type, no buttons or switches 
have to be operated; this is neces- 
sary only when they initiate the con- 
ference. Remote stations, on the 
other hand, reply to utterances 
from the master station without the 
pushing of any buttons or switches 
at any time. But devices may be in- 
corporated in the remote stations 
which can activate lights or audio 
signals in the master, thus signify- 
ing a desire to talk. 

Conversational leaks, when two 
stations are talking, can be avoid- 
ed by selecting the proper type of 
equipment, even though measures 
against “snooping” become more 
difficult to put into effect when the 
system is complicated. To prevent 
such leakage, the system must be 
properly engineered and_ installed 
with a care to elimination of this 
problem. 

So-called executive intercom sets 
have the following features: addi- 
tion of a new party to a call when- 
ever necessary, so that everyone is 
able to hear and talk to everyone 
else; a silent lamp signal which 
indicates that another wishes to 
confer; allowances for priority to 
break in on conversation; a num- 
ber of channels to fit your office 
needs; and a lighted lamp which 
signifies that someone has called 
while you were absent, and wishes 
to be called back upon your return. 


Teleprinting systems 
Teleprinting, or teletypwriting, 
has an added advantage over voice 
communications since it provides a 
permanent record of the discussion 
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This remote intercom station is part of 
Stromberg-Carlson’s Key-municator sys- 
tem. Operator presses button to speak. 


that transpires between two points. 
A company which employs this 
method of communications can do 
so in either of two ways: It can 
subscribe to common carrier service 
on a time-and-rental basis as the 
service is needed, or it can rent its 
own direct lines for private con- 
tinuous usage. 

There are thousands of private 
wire systems in operation through- 
out the country, many of them be- 
longing to small users. A “private 
wire” is simply a telegraph wire or 
circuit, leased by the common car- 
rier for exclusive use. Usually, pri- 
vate wire systems terminate in ma- 
chines called teleprinters. The mes- 
sage is typed on this machine which 
flashes it over the wire. A similat 
teleprinter picks up the message at 
the other end, and types it out as 
printed copy, ready for use. 

The development of completely 
automatic switching systems has 
added a further refinement to tele- 
printing. Such systems are used in 
private, fully automatic networks 
which transmit business 


messages 


Direct inter-office communication, con- 
ference calls, and “add on” of extensions 
can be arranged with the Call Director. 
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between the headquarters and 
branch stations on the circuit, as | 
well as between individual branch | 
offices themselves. 


The “Teleswitcher B,” developed 
by the Data Processing Systems Divi- | 
sion of Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., is a system that is adaptable 
to the needs of commercial users 
of printed communications equip- | 
ment. It consists of a master control 
unit, one typing reperforator with 
tape transmitter attached, and two 
receive-only page printers. Equip. | 
ment in the field stations consists of | 
one receive-only page printer and | 
one typing reperforator with a tape 
transmitter mounted on a table. 


The reperforator in the master 
control station is connected to the 
keyboard and the receiving selector 
in a local loop. The tape trans- 
mitter is connected internally with 
its own receive-only page printer, 
and externally with all the page 
printers in the stations on the net- 
work. The second receive-only page 
printer of the master control unit 
is used as a monitor. It can be either 
on or off, depending upon whether 
monitored copy is required by the 
headquarters office. 

Every transmitter in the network 
is assigned a special two-character 
starting code, and every receive-only 
page printer is assigned a receive 
directing code. The teleswitcher’s 
line scanner automatically transmits 
all starting codes, thus questioning 
each station, on a round robin basis 
according to a pre-determined sched- | 
ule, as to whether it has any data 
or messages to transmit. If the sta- 
tion called has no message, it sends 
back the character “V.” Upon re- 
ceipt of this signal, the teleswitcher’s 
scanner automatically queries the 
next station, and so on until all have 
had a chance to transmit. Then it | 
resumes the process, starting with 
the first station on the program. 


If the called station does have a 
message to transmit, it automatically 
starts transmission immediately up- 
on receipt of the starting code as- 
signed to it. The teleswitcher auto- 
matically routes the message to the 
proper station or Upon 
completion of the message, the 
transmitter in the sending station 
stops immediately, and the tele- 
switcher’s scanner then calls in the 
next station. 


stations. 
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Learn how 
you can eliminate 


11 HIDDEN 
LOSSES 


that drain your 
profits 


New free report tells how you can capi- 
talize more fully on your investment in 
manpower and save payroll dollars. Are 
key men in your organization away from 
their desks when you need them?...Are 
important executives forced to do routine 
chores?...Are your employees making 
unnecessary telephone call-backs to cus- 
tomers? Suspect your internal office 
communications ! 


DICTOGRAPH has just completed a major 
reappraisal of how inadequate communi- 
cations drain profits from business and 
industry. Previous reports have been 
studied and acted upon to their profit by 
thousands of large and small commercial, 
industrial, institutional and governmental 
organizations. It has helped them in- 
crease the effective productiveness of 
key people as much as 30%. 


For example, proper communication 
automatically keeps personnel at their 
desks more productively during the work- 
ing week, drastically reduces paper work, 
leaves messages for you, automatically 
assigns priorities to calls, sets up closed 
circuit conferences, and reduces outside 
telephone costs. 
The present re- 
port is now off the 
press. Fill out the 
coupon below for 
your FREE copy. 
For a revealing, 
objective look at 
your own busi- 
ness—and how 
you can improve 
it—send for the 
booklet today. 
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| DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, Inc. 
| 95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N. Y., Dept. OM-7 


Gentlemen: 

| am interested in learning how | can eliminate 
unnecessary losses in my business. Please send 
your FREE report. 

NAME 
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CTY nce PONE STATE, 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT U.S. AND CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
ACOUSTICON HEARING AIDS 
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Hand-written messages 


TelAutograph’s telescriber system 
permits maintenance of instantane- 
ous handwritten communication 
with what is known as “electronic 
longhand.” Transceivers—units with 
which dispatchers can write mes- 
sages and transmit them instantly 
to any of the locations in the sys- 
tem—are the heart of this communi- 
cations arrangement. 

To use a transceiver, the dis- 
patcher writes on a metal platen 
with a pencil-like stylus. A pilot- 
receiver pen in his unit writes one 
copy of the message on a form whicii 
appears in the machine’s viewer. 
Simultaneously, the message appears 
in the dispatcher’s handwriting on 
whichever of the receivers he has 
activated at a distant point in the 
system with a selector panel. 

The workings are based upon con- 
version of the motion of the dis- 
patcher’s stylus in electrical signals, 
which vary in intensity. The signals 


are carried by wire to the receiving 
machine, where movable coils trans- 
form them back into mechanical 
motion. The receiver has a linkage 
system exactly like that in the trans- 
ceiver, so that the receiving unit's 
pen moves and writes with indelible 
ink under the guidance of the 
sender's stylus. 

It is possible to transmit written 
messages or sketches over telephone 
or radio circuits with certain other 
pieces of equipment presently on 
the market. Again, the user of such 
equipment writes or draws with a 
pen on paper as on any note pad. 
As the pen moves, the remote re- 
ceiver, or receivers, instantaneously 
and faithfully reproduces the copy 
as it is written. 

Over telephone wires, a normal 
voice contact can be made through 
the telephone handset used in con- 
junction with a written message 
transmitter. IL there is no answer to 
the query, the caller, by means of 
the transmitter, can switch to writ- 
ing his message. When the written 
message is completed, the handset 
is replaced in the telephone cradle 


and the called station is automa- 
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Closed circuit television, limited to industrial and specialized uses until re- 
cently, is now coming into its own as a method of office intercommunications. 


tically disconnected. Signals emitted 
from the transmitter can also be 
recorded on magnetic tape at the 
receiving point for storage and sub- 
sequent playback at a later date. 


Pneumatic tube systems 


Pneumatic airtubes are used in 
business wherever speed is required 
in transporting paperwork or light 
articles, or wherever there is a regu- 
lar flow of routine business forms 
and messages to be transferred be- 
tween offices, departments, or build- 
ings. 

Formerly, most airtube systems 
made use of a central exchange 
where messages were sent to be re- 
layed to their proper destination. 
No carriers were directed from sta- 
tion to station. Each terminal had 
its own sending and receiving tube 
which connected with the exchange, 
and carriers were necessarily dis- 
patched to the central point through 
the sending tube where they were 
manually redirected to the eventual! 
destination. 

The latest in pneumatic tube 
systems is the automatic, or self- 
directed, carrier variety. An operator 
places the carrier in the dispatch 
chamber of any station in the sys- 
tem, and then designates its eventual 
destination by means of common 
telephone dial or push button 
panel. From this point, the destina- 
tion and progress of the carrier is 
controlled electrically through the 
action of dial-pulsed, relay-activated 
circuits along the common tub 
line emitted by a remotely located 
master control panel. ‘The master 
control panel moves the carrier from 
the sending station when the route 
is cleared, either partially or fully, 
to the dialed destination in its pro- 
per turn. 

Other systems work by means of 
magnets. The carriers are equipped 
with fixed and movable magnets 
which, when set in certain combi- 
nations, control their destinations. 
As the carrier passes through a 
wound coil in its approach to a “Y” 
in the tube, the magnets generate a 
voltage pulse that is electronically 
amplified to activate switches at the 
tube junction. The pulses “instruct” 
one of the deflecting switches to 
remain open and the other to re- 
main closed. Thus, the relative po- 
sition of the fixed and manually 
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indexed movable magnets deter- 
mines the carrier route to the end 
of its journey. 


Still another system operates on a 
different method of carrier control. 
A setting of rotating contact rings 
in tandem with fixed rings on the 
outer diameter of the carrier sends 
it off in the right direction. Adjust- 
ing these rings to a destination- 
coded arrangement provides a defi- 
nite electrical connection between 
each selection ring and one of the 
fixed contact rings, thus establishing 
a circuit. This arrangement, using 
one, two, or three rotating rings, de- 
pending upon the installation, per- 
mits several circuits, each of which 
is coded to a destination, to be com- 
pleted at any one time. 

To dispatch a carrier, the oper- 
ator sets the rotating-position rings 
ol the carrier to conform with the 
proper destination, and places the 
carrier in the dispatch tube of 
the station. As the carrier speeds 
through the system, the electrical 
circuit created by the setting is 
“read” at every junction by an elec- 
trical brush contact unit integrated 
into the system at that point. The 
carrier, through the brush contact 
unit, activates the deflection switches 
at these junctions, which will send 
it the proper way. When the carrier 
reaches the brush contact of its des- 
tination terminal, an_ electrical 
circuit’ is completed through the 
brushes and the connection already 
established by the position of the 
carrier rings. Completion of the cir- 
cuit moves the proper deflection 
switch at the junction, and the car- 
rier is then ejected from the system. 

Pneumatic airtubing is generally 
constructed of cold-rolled lacquered 
steel. Carriers themselves can be 
made of clear plastics, laminates, 
aluminum, or other material, with 
the front end padded with felt to 
soften its impact upon ejection. 


Microwave transmission 


Now that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has ruled that 
there are enough radio frequencies 
to allow their private use in addi- 
tion to the channels assigned to the 
common carriers such as Western 
Union, the Bell System, public utili- 
ties, and government agencies, mi- 
crowave transmission promises to be 
an expanding method of moving 
business information from one 
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Bell Telephone’s Automatic Call Distributor system receives calls of inquiry, 
lines them up in the order received, and feeds them to the answering staff. If 
all attendants are busy, the system stores the calls, announces to customers 
that they will be handled promptly, and releases them as the lines are free. 


One way to have “hands free” for juggling materials while talking on the tele- 
phone is to employ the “magna-phone™ amplifier produced by Kay-Townes Mfg. Co. 


ofhice to another across the country. 
As vet, microwave frequencies have 
not been assigned to private users 
except in a few cases. Further action 
must still be taken by the FCC be- 
lore this becomes the rule rathe 
than the exception. However, it ap- 
pears that cooperative arrangements 
permitting groups of government 
regulated businesses to purchase 
their own microwave facilities will 
provide the necessary breakthrough. 

Volume of communications is the 
important factor in the purchase 


or lease of microwave equipment. 
Generally, after the volume passes 
a certain mark, according to the 
nature of the company’s operation, 
it becomes cheaper to utilize a pri- 
vately owned system rather than the 
service provided by common car- 
riers. 

Microwave systems provide fixed- 
point to fixed-point radio communi- 
cations. Very high frequencies, on 
the order of 6,000 megacycles, are 
used. The fact that one microwave 
radio signal can be multiplexed— 
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How To Get Things Done 


Better and Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vk Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 


Money, Prevents Errors 


vx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 
vx Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Traffic, 


vy Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 


Over 500,000 in Use 


Inventory, 


Complete price $49 SO including cards 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 


Without Obligation 


ALL MIXED UP 4) 
ABOUT CANCER = 


You needn't be. Today many 
cancers are curable. Your 
best insurance against can- 
cer is a health checkup every 
year. And senda check to the 
American Cancer Society 
to help wipe out this dread 
disease. Send your contri- 
butions to ‘‘Cancer,’’ in care - 
of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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modulated with many channels of 
information—makes it very valuable 
to a firm needing extensive com- 
munications. Certain systems can 
carry as many as 240 voice conversa- 
tions simultaneously. Because of the 
high frequency of microwave signals, 
communications range is restricted 
to line of sight distances—about 25 
to 30 miles on flat ground. When 
a longer distance exists between two 
terminal stations, one or more re- 
peater stations are necessary. Such 
repeater stations merely receive the 
signals, and retransmit them auto- 
matically to the next station en 
route. Expanding the capacity of 
the system or its circuit-carrying 
ability requires only the addition of 
several more multiplex transmitters 
and receivers at the terminals in- 
volved. The basic radio frequency 
transmitter and receiver, i.e. the 
equipment providing the carrier 
signal, remains the same. 

In the strict sense of the word, 
microwave is not a communications 
system in itself. It is best considered 
as a vehicle for transmitting infor- 
mation via telephone, teletype, or 
closed-circuit TV. It takes the place 
of wires that would ordinarily be 
used in connection with these sys- 
tems, and is helpful where com- 
panies spread over large areas find 
it necessary to get personnel to- 
gether frequently, even though they 
are unable to leave the office. 

Several thousand private micro- 
wave stations have been installed 
during the past ten years by the 
right-of-way companies. Hundreds 
more are in use by the telephone 
companies. 

Each possible microwave applica- 
tion must be considered individually 
in order to make any decision as 
to its economic feasibility. When 
there is a need for a sizable number 
of voice, teletypwriter, facsimile, or 
other circuits between a company’s 
various facilities, it will be less ex- 
pensive in many cases for the com- 
pany to establish and maintain its 
own microwave system than to lease 
common carrier facilities. 

Costs of the microwave system 
stem from these sources: the cost of 
the microwave equipment itself, 
which can be leased or purchased 
outright; the cost of radio mainte- 


Data can be transmitted over telephone 
circuits at 1000 words per minute with 
Avco’s transistorized “Comex 104” unit. 


nance, which, again, can be budg- 
eted for on a contract basis; the cost 
of power; and the cost of site pur- 
chase or rental. 


Closed-circuit television 
Originally used to obtain a_pic- 
ture of what was ‘happening in a 
remote manufacturing or shipping 
area, closed-circuit television is just 
beginning to exploit its full poten- 
tial as a medium for conducting 
nationwide sales programs, medical 
operations, teaching operations, and 
police protection. Now it is also 
finding widespread office use. Banks 
are utilizing it for signature com- 
parisons. A teller can easily check 
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Microwave repeater stations direct the 
radio beam to the ground shack via one 
deflector, where it is retransmitted and 
sent upon its way via the other deflector. 
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on a person’s signature by having a 
central file clerk look up the client's 
account and flash it before a camera 
whose receiver picks it up at the 
teller’s window. 

Perhaps the widest use of closed- 
circuit television is in the fulfill- 
ment of its role in the concept of 
automated brokerage service. Stra- 
tegically located TV receivers can 
send pictures of stock ticker tapes to 
customers as well as employees of 
the brokerage firms, enabling them 
to see “how the market is going.” 
Instead of one person at a time be- 


Shirt-pocket radios carried by key per- 
sonnel allow them to be reached at all 
times for important decision-making. 


The basis of Telautograph’s “electronic 
longhand” system is this transceiver with 
its special pen for writing messages. 


ing able to observe a ticker tape 
machine, many persons can see the 
latest quotations on the screen at 
the same time, thereby being able 
to place their subsequent buy and 
sell orders more quickly. 


Mechanical conveyors 


Transportation of messages from 
floor to floor in the multi-storied 
office building, and from one place 
to another on each floor, can be ac- 
complished by means of the con- 
veyor. On vertical systems, paper is 
sent or received through a = smail 
wall opening on each floor. Also 
present on each floor is a dial con- 
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trol which is set for the desired 
floor when a piece is inserted. An 
automatic electric relay then goes 
into action as the piece travels on 
an endless chain within the walls 
of the building; it activates tabs 
on the bottom of the carrier box 
and the necessary corresponding 
tabs on the preselected floor, caus- 
ing the piece to be cast out when it 
arrives at its destination. 

Requisites for a conveyor system 
are: an established pattern to the 
message flow involving a regular, 
steady volume without alternating 
splurges and complete cessation; 
some uniformity in the size and 
shape of the material to be con- 
veyed; and, of course, sufficient 
man-hour savings to make the sys- 
tem a profitable one, or at least one 
that pays for itself. Versatility 
should be mentioned: You can send 
material any distance; you can send 
it up, you can send it down; 
you can send it around. You can 
make it land on desks, drop from 
the ceiling, or spout from the wall. 
Uses for these systems are limited 
only by imagination. 

The principal disadvantages are 
cost of installation and possible re- 
location costs. The ideal time to in- 
stall mechanical conveyor equip- 
ment is when a building is being 
constructed or remodeled, or when 
central air conditioning is being in- 
stalled. It should not be attempted, 
however, without an adequate sur- 
vey of all paperwork and commun- 
ications operations, and the possible 
needs for realignment of these oper- 
ations in the future. 

Horizontal conveyors are suitable 
for any application in which a large 
volume of messages are handled. 
They may be used for sorting and 
distributing, or for assembly at one 
point of work originating at a num- 
ber of other points. They regulate 
the flow of work and reduce the 
movement of office personnel from 
desk to desk with its attendant con- 
fusion and loss of time. 

Such conveyors can be of a single 
or multiple lane type. The former 
is generally used to convey messages 
from a number of desks to a single 
collection point. Multiple length 
conveyors with belts of varying dis- 
tances provide for automatic de- 
positry of papers onto — individual 
desks or at other locations down the 
length of the system. Multiple 


Shear -Adctiew 
CORNER ROUNDERS 
$25-60 


Prices include one 
plug-in cutting unit. 


ADVANTAGES: 


Clean-cut shearing 
—no chopping. 


Self-honing knives 
stay sharp longer. 


Automatic chip dis- 
posal. 


No bolting of 
knives to head. 


Change cutting 
unit in 3 seconds. 


No replacement of 
cutting blocks. 


$78.00 


Write us for details. 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


485 Hague St. © Rochester 6, N. Y. 


Use EAG Quality Cards 


re Gal aly 


for Efficient, Economical Processing 


Write ... wire . . . or phone for fast delivery 
of stock cards. Our inventory is maintained to 
assure shipment same day order is received. EAC 
guaranteed quality and service eliminates down 
time in your data processing operation. 


Electronic Accounting Card Corporation 
P.O. Box 1088 High Point, N. C 
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length belts can also be provided 
with stops to cause messages to halt 
at various locations for clerical op- 
erations. The belts beyond the stops 
can be used to redispatch the mes- 
sages to the next station. 


Data transmission 


Data transmission equipment 
makes possible the speedy, accurate 
duplication of information and _ its 
economic transfer to other locations, 
whether they be separated by lew 
or many miles. In short, it involves 
a process by which business ma- 
chines “talk” with each other as 
easily as humans. Data contained 
on punched cards, paper, or mag- 
netic tape are read and transferred 
over leased wire circuits to a trans- 
ceiver where the data are simultane- 
ously punched into other cards. 


“Instant Cali” intercom by RCA _ has 
conference call and paging facilities. 


TYPING 
EFFICIENCY — 


| 


THE LETTEREX CORPORATION 
Washington 24, D. C. 


The machines at either end of the 
circuit are identical and can be 
used interchangeably for transmit- 
ting or receiving. 

Bell Telephone System's Data- 
Phone, for instance, enables auto- 


sere 


The Space-Maker, manufactured by the 
Automatic Elec. Co., is a telephone which 
has a moveable dial and hookswitch. 


matic transmission of any type of 
data in any machine language to 
take place over private or regular 
telephone lines at low or high 
speeds, from and to any points 
where there are standard telephones. —_ 
It is especially useful in handling 


| accounting and billing information, 
invoices, 
| payrolls, and other forms of busi- 
| ness data. 


inventories, sales orders, 


In this system, Data-Phone units 
are placed between the business ma- 
chine and the telephone at both 


isending and receiving locations. A 


telephone cal! is made manually to 
the receiving station. Then, at the 
flip of the switch, data are trans- 
mitted from one machine to an- 
other automatically. 

Carrrying up to 1,400 words per 


| minute, the system handles informa- 


tion from any medium, such as 
cards, paper, or magnetic tape. Data 
are received in the form of electrical 
“bits” from the originating busi- 


ness machine. Data-Phone units con- | 


vert the bits into tones for trans- 
mission over regular telephone lines. 
At the receiving end, identical units 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 88 


FREE 


DIES AND 
PROOFS 


DEWBERRY ENGRAVING CO. 


3201 - 4TH AVE., SO. - BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


convert these tones back to the orig- 
inal electrical bits where the infor- 
mation is received and recorded by 
standard business machines,  tele- 
typewriters, or other recording 
equipment. 

Cost of the system includes an 
initial installation charge and a 
monthly rental for the equipment. 
Also, there is a usage charge—the 
same as that charged for regular 
long distance calls. For this reason, 
the system is better employed dur- 
ing the after-hour period to take 
advantage of reduced rates. 


Facsimile systems 


Briefly, lacsimile is a system tor 
transmitting pictures or other graph- 
ic matter by wire or radio. The 
surface of the material to be sent is 
traversed by a light beam and pho- 
toelectric cell arrangement which 
translates the light and dark areas 
of the material thus scanned into 
tones of corresponding intensity 
capable of being transmitted. Re- 
production of the transmitted ma- 
terial is done by a stylus which 
touches a chemically weated paper 
in response to the received tones. 
The action of the stylus “burns” the 
original image into the — special 
paper, thus creating a duplicate 
ready flor use 

Letters, orders, requisitions, draw- 
ings—all kinds of pictures, docu- 
ments and records—can be trans- 
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mitted and reproduced at a distant 
point in exact “facsimile” with this 
type of system, providing swift com- 
munication between various floors 
or departments of a company, from 
one building to another, or between 
headquarters and branch ofhces. 


The manufacturers 


Following is a list of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of intercom- 
munications equipment: 

Airmatic Systems Corp., 441 Market 
St., Saddle Brook, Rochelle Park, 
N. J. 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 80. 

American Development Electronics 
Co., 77 Poinier St., Newark 3, 
MN. J. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (Bell Telephone) , 195 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 

Auth Electric Co., Inc., 34-20 45th 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
The Autocall Co., 160 Tucker Ave., 

Shelby, Ohio. 

Automatic Electric Co., Northlake, 
Til. 

Bliss Electronic Corp., P.O. Box 
366, Sussex, N. J. 

Bogen-Presto Co., P.O. Box 
Paramus, N. J. 

Cambridge Co., 224 N. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 14. 

Comptometer Corp., 5600 Jarvis, 
Chicago 48. 

Collins Radio Co., 2700 W. Olive 
Ave.. Burbank, Calif. 

Continental Mfg., Inc., 1612 Cali- 
fornia St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

S. H. Couch Co., Inc., 3 Arlington 
St., N. Quincy 71, Mass. 
Dictograph Products, Inc., 

149th St., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
DuKane Corp., 103 N. Eleventh 

Ave., St. Charles, Ill. 

Edwards Co., Inc., 90 Connecticut 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 

Electro-Vox Intercom Corp., 9 E. 
54th St., New York 22. 

Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co., 100 
Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
Fannon Electric Co., Inc., 98 Bervi- 

man St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Feiler Engineering & Mfg. Co., 8026 

N. Monticello Ave., Skokie, Ill. 
General Electric Co., Communica- 

tion Products Dept., Lynchburg, 

Va. 

The Grover Co., 25525 W. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit, 40. 


500, 


95-25 
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International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 

Kay-Townes Mfg. Co., 1511 Dean 
Ave., Rome, Ga. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
6650 8. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. 
Kleinschmidt, Inc., County Line 

Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 

Lamson Corp., 10 Lamson St., Syra- 
cuse 1, N.Y. 

J. M. Loge, Sound Engineers, 2171 
W. Washington Blud., Los An- 
geles 18. 

Mercury Industries, Inc.,356 Broad- 
way, Hillsdale, N. J. 

Mohawk Business Machines Corp., 
944 Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N.Y. 

Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Inc., 4501 W. Augusta 
Blud., Chicago 51. 

North Electric Co., 553 8. Market 
St., Galion, Ohio. 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C. Sts., Phila- 
delphia 34. 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden 2, N. J. 
Rauland-Borg Corp., 3535 W. Addi- 

son St., Chicago 18. 

Remington Rand Div. Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Park Ave. South, New 
York 10. 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th 
St., Long Island City 3, N.Y. 
Wm. M. Smith Co., 20 Ferguson 

Ave., Broomall, Pa. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., Div. of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., Special 
Products Div., 1400 N. Goodman 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Talk-A-Phone Co., 5013 N. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago 25. 

Tandberg of America, Inc., 8 Third 
Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

TelAutograph Corp., 8700 Bellanca 
Ave., Los Angeles 45. 

Telecom, Inc., 1019 Admival Blud., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Tele-Norm Corp., 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Times Facsimile Corp., 540 W. 58th 
St., New York 19. 

Tianselectric Mfg. Co., 53 Hopewell 
Rd., Oxford, Pa. 

Vocaline Co. of America, Inc., 100 
Bristol Bldg., Old Saybrook , Conn. 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark 
St., Racine, Wis. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York 13. 

The Wheeler Electric Co., 150 E. 
Aurora St., Waterbury 20, Conn. 

Wheelock Signals, Inc., 273 Branch- 
port Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
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0000 0000 My Back 
Try the Fast Sure Cure 
Use BEVCO Seating 


Firm resilient comfort just like you 
have at nite with your firm mattress. 


PLUS 


VENTHATION= 


Eliminates the Office “Hot Seat” 
Increases Efficiency 


More Comfort 


e Longer Wear 


Higher Quality 
Lower Cost 


e Less Main- 
tenance 


— ~~ 
tain 

Fade » Proof 4 
Tip f/f 


If it’s BEVCO 
It’s the Best 


PS-33A 
Posture Swivel 
6 Adjustments 


Complete Office and Institutional Equipment 


BEVCO see your dealer 


Precision Mfg. Co. 
831 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


The COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


A typist, a typewriter and typing pa 


aizes to rit Any Organization Structure 

Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

Photographs for Sharp Prints 

Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 

Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 

Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule 


No. OM-7 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Be Just as 
Proud of Your 
Erasing 
as You Are of 
Your Typing! 


-_ on today’s superb machines — electrics or standards — 
typists make occasional mistakes. But you can be just as proud 
of your erasing as you are of your typing. Erasing results are 
almost unbelievably clean and quick with these specially selected 
Weldon Roberts Erasers for correcting impressions made through 
carbon or fabric ribbons. 


JUST TWO EASY ERASING STEPS: 


¥ 1. NO. 448 GREEN GLOW 
Removes surface carbon 
to prevent smearing. Soft 
green rubber encased in 
spiral paper wrapping 
with pull-string for easy 
repointing. 


z. NO. 3650 GRAYPOINT WHISK & 


Removes the final image. 
Wood-cased eraser with 
quality gray rubber core. 
Easily repointed in any 
pencil sharpener or with 
a knife. Hexagonal; won't 
roll off your desk. With 
whisk for brushing away 
eraser crumbs. (NO, 365 
GRAYPOINT, same 


eraser without whisk.) 


OR NO. 378 GRAYPOINT b 


With same quality gray 
rubber core. Spiral paper 
wrapped, like NO. 448 
Green Glow. The Gray- 
point Erasers are also su- 
perb for erasing impres- 
sions typed through fab- 
ric ribbons. 


ORDER THESE ERASERS 
TODAY FROM YOUR 
STATIONER! 
WELDON ROBERTS 
RUBBER COMPANY 
365 Sixth Avenue 
Newark 7, N. J. 


Wiekdon, Robert G Jeaype lak Groner 3650 WHISK mn 'Oeen, 


World's Foremost 
Eraser Specialists 


es 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
CATALOGS 


Postage meter Cl 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. New booklet 
entitled “How to Talk Yourself Out of a Good Thing” 
lists every major reason for not acquiring a postage 
meter mailing machine—and then rebuts each one. 


Electric mimeograph 


A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 48. Four-page folder 
describes A. B. Dick’s new Model 
434 electric mimeograph machine. 
In addition to data about the ma- 
chine, the folder contains operating 
features and advantages, and de- 
scribes available papers, inks, and 
stencil sheets. 


Paper shredders C3 


Industrial Shredder & Cutter Co., Salem, Ohio. A 
new, fully illustrated catalog depicts the firm’s line of 
paper shredders designed for a variety of jobs including 
the mutation of light office material. 


Modular steel furniture C4 
Bentson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. ‘ 


Modular steel furniture with ability 
to be assembled or dis-assembled on 
the spot to meet changing office 
needs is featured in a new eight-page 
brochure. Bentson also is issuing its 
revised 72-page general catalog to 
ofhce equipment dealers. 


Office leasing Cs 


Huberth & Huberth, Inc., 54 E. 57th St., New York 
22. A booklet entitled “The Planned Approach to 
Office Leasing.” is available from this 55-year-old real 
estate firm. 


Steel shelving 


Southern Metal Products, 5851 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 3. Catalog 
describes line of low-cost steel shelv- 
ing for vertical filing and storage 
problems. Manutactured for loads 
of less than 400 pounds per shelf, 
the shelving is available in models 


olf 12-inch, 18-inch, and 24-inch 
widths. 
Rebuilt office machines C7 


Addressing Machine & Equipment Co., Inc., 326 
Broadway, New York 7. Three-color, 24-page brochure 
lists line of rebuilt addressing, filing, duplicating, cal- 
culating, mailing, and other office machinery. The pub- 
lication also contains a description of the rebuilding 
process. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Rates: Minimum 20 words $7.00. Each 
additional word 35c. Payable in ad- 
vance. Address replies to all Box Num- 
ber ads c/o OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS, 212 5th 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


For Sale or to Buy 


FOR SALE: TWO MODEL 392 Diebold 
Motor driven Card files. 117,000 Card 
Capacity. Complete with trays. Will ac- 
cept best offer. Eagle Pencil Company, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


FOR ‘SALE: COMPLETE. ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH System; 1 Wheel Type Grapho- 
type; 2 Addressographs, Model 2700; 1 
Dupligraph, Model 5300E; 8 Cabinets, 
133 trays; 12 Cabinets, 30 trays; 1 Sax- 
mayer Tyer; New—45 M.E. Frames, 32 
M.E. Plates; 45 M. Frame Cards; Used— 
130 M.E. Frames. Accept best offer, 
F.O.B. Trinity Missions, Box 30, Silver 
Springs, Md. 


FOR SALE: FRIDEN. FL EXOWRITER 
edge card programatic model FPC-8. 
Used one year. Single case type, parity 
check, operates with eight channel tape 
or edge punched cards. $3,250.00 original 
cost including accessories. Best offer. 
G.M. Price, Western Tool & Stamping 
Co., 2725 Second Avenue, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


SALE: N. Cc. R. “ANAL YSIS AND die- 
tributor machine Model 23015 (152) 
168RT 4 years old. General Telephone 
and Electronics Laboratories, Bayside 60, 
New York. Attention: J. C. Stepina. 


Positions Available 
SY STEMS ANAL YSTS. UNUSUAL OP- 
PORTUNITY for alert, intelligent sys- 
tems analysts. Position involves design, 
development and installation of basic in- 
dustrial systems. B. S. in industrial engin- 
eering, business administration or related 
fields necessary. Should have 3-5 years ex- 
perience in systems with brackground in 
IDP and EDP. Location: Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Please send resume stating age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary requirements 
to: General Manager, Reynolds Metals, 
Company, Richmond, Virginia. 


WANTED. "SALES - MINDED COL- 
LEGE MAN in late twenties or thirties 
to manage and direct sales of new service 
bureau operation in bank of large mid- 
western city. Office systems and proce- 
dures, service bureau or IBM sales ex- 
perience necessary. Payroll, receivables, 
payables, billing and statistical tab ser- 
vices on IBM tab and NCR equipment 
planned. Anticipate serving principally 
small and medium-sized business. Reply 
YM 342. 


JULY 1960 


YOURS For THE ASKING 


BOOKLETS 
Office accidents C8 


Despite American industry's con- 
stant campaign to improve indus- 
trial safety, office accidents are often 
overlooked. An informative booklet 
entitled “Accidents in the Office’ 
can help businessmen redress _ this 


neglect. National Safety Council, 

Chicago 11. 

Leasing program c9 
Much has been written lately 


about leasing as a method of ac- 
quiring equipment without tying up 
capital. A new brochure—“Leasing 
Releases Working Capital” 
valuable addition. It 
“pay as you grow” plan for busi- 
ness. Acme Associates, Inc., Suite 
321, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11. 


“Be your own economist” C10 

Prof. Harold I. Lunde disputes 
the inevitability of inflation in a 
growing economy with his well doc- 
umented booklet, “Underwriting 
Prosperity.” The publication is the 


— isa 
describes a 


latest in the series, “How to Be Your | 


Own Economist,” 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 


Executive reading cil 

The first issue of “Voyager,” 
North American Van Lines’ new ex- 
ternal publication, is now available. 
The quarterly magazine is intended 
for executive reading and contains, 
in its initial issue, articles about the 


available from | 


Erie Canal, bridge expert Charles | 


Goren, philosopher Baruch Spinoza, 


° | 
basketball, and an old-time country 


store. North American Van Lines, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Controlling paperwork C12 

Alfred H. Dorstewitz directs busi- 
ness to a path out of the ‘ ‘jungle of 
paperwork” in his article, “Con- 
trolling the Paper Monster.” Re- 


printed from Central Manufacturing | 


District magazine, 
available from Stivers Office Service, 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 


Dictating tips C13 
“How to be a Dictator,” 24-page 
illustrated booklet, succinctly and 
humorously tells how to improve 
dictation methods. Single copies are 
free from Stenocord of America, 
Inc., 29 Broadway, New York 6. 


the article is | 


Oe sell 


Get 2 or 4 pictures 
in a minute with the 


FAIRCGHILD- 
POLAROID*® 


IDENTIFICATION 
CAMERA 


ALL YOU DO IS LOAD AND SHOOT! 


Need multiple prints in a hurry? Can't waste 
time waiting for development? Need badges, 
pass cards, file pictures at unpredictable 
times? Then you need the Fairchild-Polaroid 
ID Camera—for sharp, clean, permanent 
pictures. It’s pre-focused, and the strobe 
lights are pre-set. Anyone in your plant or 
office can operate it. 


DOZENS OF USES IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Government agencies, factories, banks, hos- 
pitals, hotels, department stores use this fast 
way to identify personnel, visitors, agents, 
customers, check cashers. Use photos on 
charge-a-plate cards, as credentials for ware- 
house personnel, truck drivers, route sales- 
men, or wherever a pass is required. 


For more information, write to Industrial 
Products Division, Dept. IPD 3, Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp., 580 Mid- 
land Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


IRGHILD 


CAMERA ane & we TRUMENT 
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BURGESS-MANNING 
a) PHONE BOOTH 
puts you na 
“VACUUM QUIET”’ 


No matter how noisy the loca- 
tion—Burgess-Manning “Hear- 
Here" Acousti-Booths permit 
phone conversations with the 
privacy and quiet of the home. 


Unique Design of Acousti-Booth 
makes possible multiple 
installation in less space. 

Burgess-Manning ‘‘Hear- 


HANDY BINDER FOR| | 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Protect your copies of 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT | 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS 

with these modern Vulcan 
Binders! Each binder holds 
six monthly issues. Binders 
are made of heavy-weight | 
board and are covered with 

dark blue, drill quality, imi- | 


holf circle Here” Acousti-Booths offer these tation leather stamped in 
against wall distinctive advantages: ¢ no gold foil as illustrated. Back- | 
noise in @ no conversation out © bone panel gives space for 
“vacuum quiet” @ doorless ¢ no labeli 1 ad m 
odors @ no glass to break © no " ; Ing = wand a a" 
hinges to stick © no dirt-collect- Individual wires hold each 
Bp corner 


ing corners, 


A completely new “theft- 

proof” mounting bracket makes 

the phone an integral part of 

the the “Hear-Here” Acousti-Booth. 

sides ov Also available are side or back 

brackets for easy, quick mount- 
ing of booth. 


Today...writefor /[ 
Bulletin No. A-142-4N \™ 
for complete details 
of Model 45 “‘Hear-Here”’ 
Acousti-Booth — Also 
other models available. 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 
Architectural Products Divisio 
749 East Park, Libertyville, Ill. 


issue securely, make inser- 
tion easy. | 


Single Binders $3.00 Postpaid 
Two (2) Binders $5.50 Postpaid 


Enclose check with order 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Magazine of Administration and Systems 
212 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 


FREE INQUIRY SERVICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Circle the numbers in the coupon, fill in your address, tear out and mail to OFFICE MANAGEMENT © 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS. Inquiries will be forwarded promptly to the companies concerned. : 
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Acco Products Div. of Natser Corp. 21 
Agency—Geer, DuBois & Co., Inc. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc........ . 18 
Agency—Cargill, Wilson & Acree, Inc. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. . . ~ 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
All-Steel Equipment Inc........... 53 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, Inc. 
American Cancer Society......... 82 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Business Equipment Sales...... . 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Ce a er ee 35 
Agency—Richard Thorndike Agency 


B 
Baltimore Business Forms Co..... . 6 
Agency—Vansant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
Bell Telephone System............ 3 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Bevco Precision Mfg. Co.......... 85 
Agency—Mar-Pat Adv. Agency 
Brownville Paper Co.............. 69 
Agency—Flack Advertising Agency, 
Inc. 
Bruning Co., Inc., Charles......... 10 
Agency—H. W. Kastor & Sons Adv. 


Co., Inc. 


Bulldog Electric Products Div., I-T-E 
Cireutt Brosker Ce... .....0220 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, 

Inc. 


Burgess-Manning Co., Architectural 
eee ae 
Agency—Merchandising Advertisers, 

Inc. 


PE MM <0 ce recadnssude 37 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 


c 


Columbia-Hallowell Div., Standard 
Pressed Steel Co........... 4th Cover 
Agency—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb 

& Keen, Inc. 


D 
PTT ree 31 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co., Inc. 
Dewberry Engraving Co........... 84 
Dictograph Products, Inc.......... 79 


Agency—The Wexton Co., Inc. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. L. 
Film Dept., Mylar............. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

Osborn, Inc. 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


Eastern Fine Paper & Pulp Div. of 
Standard Packaging Corp........ 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Business Photo 
Methods Div., Verifax.......... 
Agency—J..Walter Thompson Co. 


Electronic Accounting Card Corp... 83 
Agency—James R. Fox Adv. 


Eureka Specialty Printing Co...... . 27 
Agencv—Kretschmer & Dinner, Inc. 


F 


Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., A. W. 36 
Agencv—J. M. Kesslinger & Assoc. 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 87 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


Farrington Business Machines Corp. 68 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Farrington Electronics, Inc... .3rd Cover 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


RS ans vec vee ee ea eneaene 30 
Agency—Richard N. Meltzer Adv., Inc. 


Gevaert Company of America...... 22 
Agency—Kameny Assoc., Inc. 


eee eee 82 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 


H 
errr eee 29 
Agency—Hutchins Adv. Co., Inc. 
Hammermill Paper Co............ il 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Lassce Predects, Tne... .........5. 83 
Agency—Wilkinson Adv. 


ee a eee ee 84 
Agencv—Ernest S. Johnston Agency 


Management Control Charts Co..... 85 
Agency—Stern, Walter & Simmons, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Cello- 


oe Ter eee 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Mutual Products Co., Inc.......... 63 
Agency—Noyes & Co., Inc. 


National Cash Register Co., 
MES cctbaskendcaegaa 2nd Cover, 45 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Oo 
Office Management and American 
RE chs cxdecueandaeeeela 42, 88 
P 
Peerless Steel Equipment Co....... 44 


Agency—Norman A. Strang Adv. 


co ee 46 
Agency—Wade Adv., Inc. 


a Pe re er 23 
Agency—Tne Rumrill Co., Inc. 


Pitney Bowes, Gis osc ccccccscces 7,18 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 


Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co.... 62 
Agency—Chandler’s Adv. 


Roberts Rubber Co., Weldon...... 86 
Agency—La Porte & Austin, Inc. 


Royal McBee Corp., Data Processing - 
PO Neves scretekeevewus eee eee 
Agency—C. J. La Roche & Co., Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Div. of Royal 
a Serre ee 71 
Agency—Y oung & Rubicam, Inc. 


Seviptommatie, Bae. ....65 2 cccsccccs 20 
Agency—Roland G. E. Ullman Organ- 
ization, Inc. 


Smith-Corona Div. of Smith-Corona 
DE ID os 5.54 se caccivacte 47 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Standard Packaging Corp., Eastern 
Fine Paper & Pulp Div.......... 9 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


Superior Tabites .... 220s cccccses 19 
Agency—Harry M. Sturges & Assoc. 


T 


Ck ren errr 12 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, Inc. 


Thomas Collators, Inc............. 28 
Agency—Douglas Turner, Inc. 


U 
Ch EN. iin i detec ann wnwe's 50, 51 
Agency—Fulton, Morrissey Co. 
Y 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co.......... 57 


Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


DURING the past month, the American Management Association 
reported to its members that it was renaming its Office Management 
Division the Administrative Services Division. 

The reasons given were brief and pertinent: the office manage- 
ment function has grown in scope, in responsibility, and in size to 
the point where the words “office management” are not strictly 
applicable any longer. The man or woman who holds the responsi- 
bility is not simply running an office; he is, rather, managing a wide 
complex of activities vital to every department and function of the 
company. 


This is a viewpoint which this magazine has long held and often 

expressed. We are glad to see confirmation from so many sources. 

For the American Management Association action was echoed in 

a speech made at the recent National Office Management Associa- 

ee tion conference in Montreal. There, the keynote speaker, Herbert 
H. Lank, president of DuPont of Canada, Ltd., said: 

“His [the office manager’s] contribution in the area of broad 
management is already a significant one. I know that in such com- 
panies as my own, the office specialists—and that includes a wide 
range of individuals with varied skills—are of major importance. 
They contribute to many of management's weightiest decisions. 
They help analyze markets, present and future, they speed up and 
streamline customer service, they help investigate the economics of 
possible new plants and products, they analyze the efficiency of 
operations, they provide an objective evaluation of people, they 
give us data and methods for controlling costs, and from time to 
se: time, they prod the corporate social conscience. Few of these en- 
| deavors would have been within the realm of the office 40 years 
ago, but today they are characteristics.” 


These words are true today—but they represent only the begin- 
ning of the new fields and dimensions into which those who ad- 
minister the office are moving. As Mr. Lank said: 
| “In future, the office executive will have to continue to develop 

along the widening dimensions of his job. There will be increas- 

ingly important responsibilities for which he must prepare himself, 

to which he must measure up, but which in turn will provide the 
opportunity for the greatest utilization of his inherent capacities.” 


New responsibilities, yes—but the opportunity for the greatest 
utilization of inherent capacities as well. Isn't that, after all, the 
greatest benefit anyone can derive from his work? The work will 
be harder, perhaps, in the future; the problems more difficult, but 
the rewards and the satisfaction will constantly grow. 

The road ahead looks bright. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT and AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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